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a Image steadiness 
P better than 1/2000 of frame 
dimension. A new exposure 

meter system that gives a faithful 
linear reading (plus or minus 2 stops) even with 
a lens of f1. Clear time marking system. 
Average camera noise under 28dB, 23dB available on special order. The only truly incorporated 
video finder leaving untouched the mobility of the orientable finder. Now available with 


viewfinder extender, matte box and filter holder, Angenieux lenses with original Aaton mount. 


J KINGSWAY FILM EQUIPMENT LTD. 


821 KIPLING AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA M8Z 5G8 


Warehouses in Toronto & Vancouver. Service across the country 


“CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND" 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN SUPER Simm! sepa 


See this thrilling blockbuster in your own home. Along 
with The Deep, Emmanuelle, Taxi Driver, Lawrence of 
Arabia, and hundreds of other Columbia classics in 400 
20-minute condensed versions. Super 8 sound, Color 
and Biack-and-White. 


“CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
Me THIRD KIND.” See this exciting 
blockbuster thriller that takes 
everyone to their ultimate UFO 
encounter. Starring Richard 
Dreyfuss in his most exciting and 
demanding role. Remember: “We 
are not alone.” M1B1125 


i 

THE ANDERSON TAPES. Sean 

Connery, Dyan Cannon. A slick 
plan to burglarize an entire deluxe 

apartment house. 

} M1B1100 COLOR $49.95 


FAIL SAFE. Henry Fonda, Waiter 

Matthau. One of our planes is ac 

sidently sent to bomb Moscow 
M2B6100 B/W $39.95 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. Peter 
O’Toole, Alec Guinness, 
Anthony Quinn. Winner of 7 
Academy Awards. An all-time 
classic. M1B1430 COLOR $49.95 


THE DEEP. Jacqueline 
_ (| | Bisset, Robert Shaw, Nick 
‘, ) Nolte. “A record shattering 
25 event in movie history A 
, beautiful, terrifying under- 
sea love-adventure story 
with some of the most spec- 
tacular color photography 
- ever seen 


BING CROSBY “PENNIES 
FROM HEAVEN.” A must for 
everyone who loved Bing. A beau- 
tiful story with beautiful music. 
M2B6110 B/W $39.95 


BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI. 
Alec Guinness, William Holden. 
Oscar-winner about P.O.W.’s and 
their Japanese captors. M1B1240 
COLOR $49.95 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 8mm FILMS—Dept.T, 


711 Fifth Ave. W.Y., WY. 10022 


Please send me the films listed. 
Full payment is enclosed. 


TAX! DRIVER. Robert DeNiro. A 
strong compelling drama about a 
New York cab driver and a teen- 
age prostitute. Tense and hard- 
hitting. M1B1545 COLOR $49 95 


GUNS OF NAVARONE. Gregory 
Peck, David Niven, Anthony 
Quinn. The classic action film of 
World War Il. M1B1390 COLOR 
$49.95 


“Emmanuelle, 
EMMANUELLE. “X” was never 
like this. A diplomat’s wife ex- 
plores sensuality in Bangkok. For 
adults only. For U.S. customers 
only. M1B1340 COLOR $49.95 


“MORE FROM EMMANUELLE.” 
The further adventures of Em- 
manuelle, a second digest based 
on the original movie. 
M1B1480 COLOR $49.95 


Address 


City = State 


400: reel - Sound « Color -$49.95 | 


Please add state & local taxes pius $1.00 for postage & handling No stamps or C.O.D. 


\miet 145 COLOR $49.95 
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Lawrence, to be specific—and 
comes out with Home Movies, 
an independent production 
made with students, Kirk 
Douglas, and less thana 
million dollars. Gaudeamus 
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When this you see remember 
Leigh. An appreciation. 
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La Grande Pomme 

Take One travels to New York, 
Land of Film and Money, and 
throws its very own party. 
Inside Dirt, Best of Fest, Art 
and Culture. In that order. 


Why not Crist? 
You recently printed lists of 
well-known film critics’ favor- 
ite films of the last ten years. I 
thought you had covered just 
about everyone, until I realized 
you did not include former 
New York Post and Saturday 
Review critic Judith Crist. 
Well? She certainly has some 
kind of following, and her love 
of movies cannot be denied. 
Thomas Sacco 
Nutley, New Jersey 
Ed. note: As James Monaco 
pointed out, the choice of 
critics was bound to be a sub- 
jective one. 


It’s all in how you look at it 
In his introduction to “Woman 
in Porn’—an interview with 
Roberta Findlay — Gerald 
Peary states that I “concluded” 
my psychoanalytic study of 
Angel on Fire / Angel Number 
9 “by claiming that this movie 
was made by a man...” | 
claimed no such thing. Peary’s 
statement is a willful misread- 
ing of the following words: 

“Angel on Fire is written, 

produced, directed and 

photographed by Roberta 

Findlay. Although this name 

is possibly a pseudonym, we 

are confronted by a feminine 

persona as a creator of a fan- 

tasy for a predominantly 
masculine audience.” 

The Velvet Light Trap, 

No. 16, p. 42. 

This passage occurs near the 

beginning of the analysis and 

in no way serves as a con- 

clusion. 

My point was that the sex of 
the filmmaker is ultimately ir- 
relevant as long as Ms Findlay 
works within the conventions 
of a genre calculated to appeal 
to masculine desire, male fan- 
tasies. One of the most intrigu- 
ing characteristics of main- 
stream pornography (made for 
men) is that the protagonist is 
often a woman. These films are 
presented as “the woman’s 
story,” and the male spectator 
is expected to both desire the 
woman and to identify with 
her—to ‘take her place’ in the 
story and on the screen. When 
Ms Findlay says, “I defy any- 
body to think that they [her 
films] are made by a woman,” 
she indirectly confirms my 
argument that pornography is 
usually created from a male 
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point-of-view which fantasizes 
(or pretends to take) the female 
point-of-view. 

I read with much interest 
Findlay’s comments on her dif- 
ficulty in filming a “sexually 
realistic” scene. The scene (in 
which Jamie Gillis “abuses” the 
girl) is unusual—precisely be- 
cause it appears as a ‘reality’ 
which ruptures the fantasy-sex 
of normal pornography. 

Finally, although Peary 
claims that my analysis of the 
pornographic fantasy is “Lac- 
anian,” the work of Jacques 
Lacan is nowhere mentioned in 
my text. 

Dennis Giles 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dementia 

The “Woman in Porn” article 
in the September issue was so 
disgusting that I can’t believe it 
was actually in a “serious” film 
magazine. It was almost 
enough for me to cancel my 
subscription, but I’m not that 
sort of person. 

Roberta Findlay is dement- 
ed. I could see absolutely no 
point in your publishing the 
article. 

Ruth Nadel Schafran 
San Anselmo, California 


Not kosher 
I seem to be that true rara avis 
—a person who has seen Snuff. 
(Take One, September). And a 
truly dreadful picture it was 
too, though one could see that 
everybody tried hard. As Ms 
Findlay says, “it was very con- 
fused,’’ seeming to change 
direction from time to time. 
But I would also ask whether 
a nice Jewish girl like Ms 
Findlay can eat a non-kosher 
pickle without making a face. 
That is, she has chosen to enter 
the field of erotica—an “un- 
clean” subject—without really 
knowing what erotica is all 
about. It is as if she tried to 
cook for a non-Jewish family 
without knowing the first thing 
about non-kosher food. 
Lybrand P. Smith 
Torrance, California 


The whole truth? 

In regards to your article about 
Roberta Findlay, entitled “Wo- 
man in Porn,” by Gerald Peary 
—I should most appreciate 
your clearing up the point 
about the alleged murder of a 


woman in Snuff. Does the 
actress who took the part still 
exist? And how is it that Ms 
Findlay is so “la de da” about 
the whole episode—vis 4a vis 
her very uninterested comment 
about the “distributor” (who 
remains unnamed) adding the 
last murder scene and the 
seemingly weak statement 
about a donkey being sub- 
stituted for the corpse of a 
woman—quite a bit of make- 
up and illusion to make such a 
feat acceptable. All I know is 
that all the material I read on 
this subject seemed to point to 
the fact that a woman actually 
was murdered before the cam- 
era. Can this be irrefutably 
denied? 
Erik A. Oppenheimer 
Myconos, Greece 
Ed. note: The lady lived. 


The one that got away 

It might be of some interest to 
Mr Parent (Technical Notes, 
July ’78) and his readers to 
know that at one time it was 
possible to obtain a Super-8 
camera that employed an in- 
camera pressure plate. The 
camera was manufactured by 
Canon, and was available as 
recently as two years ago. I 
have a copy of the specifica- 
tions filed away, but can't 
really put my hands on them. 
The model number DH-105 
comes to mind, but I am not 
sure of this. 

The camera used a 100’ 
16mm roll, perforated for 
Super-8. The film was run 
through the camera twice, in 
Regular-8 fashion, to give you 
a 200’ filming capacity. The 
film had to be special ordered 
from Kodak in Rochester and 
none of my regular photo- 
graphic stores were interested 
in handling it, even those that 
stocked 16mm stock. 

My recollection of the cam- 
era is that it loaded something 
like a 16mm Bolex. It had per- 
fect viewing through the lens, 
and electronic exposure. 

I'm sorry now that I didn’t 
get one, as what I would like to 
see is a rollfilm loaded version 
of a Bolex 16mm, with a 30- 
40’ spring wind motor and 
non-electronic, non-automatic 
exposure. 

Dave Williams 
Columbia, Maryland 
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DISH NIGHT 


MOTHER'S DAY: So many Moms 
crowded the promenade of the State 
Theater at Lincoln Center for the opening 
of the New York Film Festival that Pris- 
cilla of Boston would have been proud. 
Spurred on by the spirit of the Festival 
opener, A WEDDING, were Carol Bur- 
nett, who brought her mother (as well as 
her best friend, bubbling Beverly Sills, 
who brought her mother), Maureen O’Sul- 
livan, who isn’t in the movie but whose 
daughter, Mia Farrow, is, and the mother 
of us all, Lillian Gish. Non-maternal types 
included Gordon Parks and Dina Merrill, 
Vittorio Gassman, Francois Truffaut and 
little Amy Stryker, who came without her 
braces but with her mother. Phyllis 
George recorded the whole event for the 
People TV show and afterwards, Bob 
Altman led a gaggle of his gang over to 
NY’s Number Two disco, Xenon, for a 
post-party-party at which Lauren Hutton 
(wearing a trenchcoat over an evening 
gown) danced for photographers with 
rae Richard Nelson. She is not camera 
shy. 


THE DISCO FRONT: Bianca Jagger, still 
threatening to make her movie debut, has 
now announced that she will settle for 
making her singing debut instead. Having 
just served the divorce papers on Mick in 
London, she hopped the midnight express 
over to Casablanca Records, where she 
will shortly be cutting a disco album, a 
subject on which she is emminently quali- 
fied. Meanwhile, ex-X-rated movie im- 
presario and current love in the life of Ali 
Macgraw, Larry Spangler, has also 
thrown his hat into the ring by getting 
involved with a forthcoming disco en- 
vironment, probably influenced by Ali's 
much-talked about performance on the 
floor of 54. 


THE LEGIT FRONT: Where else to turn 
when you're washed up in Hollywood but 
to the East? Broadway, now a Living Late 
Show, is looking forward to the stage 
debuts of Gina Lollobrigida, in a musical 
re-write of her old flick BUONA SERA, 
MRS. CAMPBELL, as well as Gene Hack- 
man, who will replace Jack Lemmon in 
TRIBUTE. Liza Minnelli, no stranger to 
the boards, has expressed an interest in 
playing Lillian Hellman in an off-Broad- 
way docu-drama about the McCarthy 
era, ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE YOU 
EVER BEEN...? 


COVER STORIES: The week that animal 
John Belushi was scheduled to appear on 
| the cover of Newsweek, he informed 
sources that he would only believe it 


WALDO LYDECKER 


Cover boy John Belushi (above). 


Pacino and Keller (below). These two just don't 
give up. 


ete '9 tse £ le a ae 
Peter Sellers looking anxious. He's heard about 
The Ferret? 
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when he saw it. “The Pope will probably 
die,” he speculated. Lo and behold, His 
Holiness did, and Belushi had to wait for 
a couple of weeks until his kisser hit the 
newsstands. Speaking of covers, it was a 
toss-up between John Travolta and 
Mickey Mouse for the cover of the second 
issue of the new Life magazine. Mickey 
won. 


TOGETHER: Liza Todd and Joe Bot- 
toms, who met while Joe was co-starring 
with Liza's mom, the ever-in-peril Liz 
Taylor Warner, ina made-for-telly movie. 


STILL TOGETHER: Bob Evans and Liv 
Ullman, who were practically everywhere 
this month, including the big party that 
the CAA agents threw at Elaine's for the 
entire New York movie community. 


TOGETHER AGAIN: Marthe Keller and 
Al Pacino, who re-united for the Actor's 
Studio benefit at Roseland and fought a 
losing battle with the local papparazzi. 
Marthe is now off to Paris to star in THE 
THREE SISTERS. 


IS / ISN'T: Dudley Moor is playing the 
lead in Blake Edwards’ 10 opposite Mrs. 
E., Julie Andrews, now that George Segal 
isn't... Paramount isn’t divulging the plot 
of the big book they just bought by Col- 
lins and Lapierre from Simon and Schus- 
ter and no one else is either... Ryan 
O'Neal is in training for THE MAIN 
EVENT but isn’t on the Scarsdale Diet. 
Barbra Streisand is. 


MORE ON MOORE: Having just come 
from a literally million-dollar battle front 
over 10 (see above), Dudley Moore and 
Blake Edwards will re-team (five times) 
for a series of pictures based on a charac- 
ter called THE FERRET, a distant cousin 
of The Pink Panther. The Hanna-Barbera 
people have already made a licensing deal 
for Ferret objects and spin-offs, and now 
all that has to be decided upon is just what 
the Ferret is. 


THINGS LOOK SWELL, THINGS LOOK 
GREAT for Bette Midler, who, now that 
she has her ROSE in the can, opened a big 
show at the London Palladium (attended 
by, among others, Warner Brothers’ two 
white hopes, Superman Christopher 
Reeves and Shining Jack Nicholson). Miss 
M's upcoming movie agenda will include 
a re-make of GYPSY as well as a re-make 
of TWO FOR THE SEESAW. By then, it 
will be time for her to re-make THE 
ROSE. 
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AT THE MOVIES 


Despair 
No matter how hard some of the Younger 
Germans try they never quite achieve 
Fassbinder’s grungy brilliance. 


dis: 30-ci-a-tion (di so’ se a shen) n. I 
The act of dissociating... 3 Psychiatry 
A mental disorder in which one or sev- 
eral groups of ideas become split off 
from the main body of the personality 
and are not accessible to conscious con- 
trol: contrasted with Association. 


“Despair is the most hopeful movie I've 
made.” 


—Rainer Werner Fassbinder 


I guess being of two minds ‘about Despair 
is an appropriate response to a movie 
about dissociation, for nearly every as- 
pect of Despair seems split at least two 
ways if not three—it’s the compleat lit-crit 
delight, form reflecting content which 
itself is a reflection on reflections. Mirror 
anarchy is loosed, etc. 

The controlling three-way split comes 
from the convergence of the unlikeliest 
trio. Vladimir Nabokov wrote the novel 
Despair (Otchayanie) in Russian in 1931 
while living as an emigré in Berlin. He 
translated it into English in 1935 and then 
revamped the translation and substantial- 
ly revised it for American publication in 
1965. 

Nabokov himself admitted that this 
story about Hermann Hermann, the Rus- 
sian emigré owner of a failing Berlin 
chocolate factory (“My father died of 
grief, my mother of diabetes”), was some- 
thing of a dry run for Lolita and Humbert 
Humbert. The doppelganger trickstering 
is much more to the fore with Despair, 
though (even Hermann by itself is a re- 
dundant pun in German), Hermann one 
day stumbling across a tramp named Felix 
whom he takes to be his double. 

It’s a fairly standard Nabokovian casse- 
téte. Hermann, who is actually writing 
the novel, dubs it Crime and Pun; he also 
contemplates a book on his condition, 
dissociation—“ perhaps two books.” What 
becomes unstandard about Despair is the 
hands into which it has fallen. 

Admittedly Tom Stoppard must be the 
most likely candidate for adapting Nabo- 
kov to the screen, but adapting it for Fass- 
binder? Oscar Wilde Meets the Wolfman. 
All sorts of imponderables come to mind 
long before we've gotten inside the 
theater. Whatever attracted the Brechtian 
bad boy of the German cinema’s New 
Wave to that Whitest of all White Rus- 
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sians? And to an emigré Czech who has be- 
come England’s best dramatic hope per- 
haps because he has, with the exception of 
his most recent work, resolutely avoided 
the political? 

What kind of movie can live up to such 
expectations of collaboration? Whatever 
movie it is, it’s not Despair, and that in it’s 
peculiar way turns out to be a plus—and a 
minus, too. The first several minutes of the 
film seem just right as we're introduced to 
Hermann (Dirk Bogarde) and his prepos- 
terously fleshy wife Lydia (Andrea Fer- 
reol) in their Berlin flat. The flat itself is a 
set so brilliantly stylized (by the same 
man who designed Cabaret) it reminds us 
of how ugly Art Deco looked before it got 
revived. Bogarde’s and Ferreol’s per- 
formances are similarly mannered; at first 
they seem to be doing a spirited turn on 
the incessant archness of English drawing- 
room comedy. 

Bogarde’s first real laugh-getter, de- 
livered with appropriate fastidiousness to 
Lydia—‘‘Intelligence would take the 
bloom off your carnality”—turns out to 
be his last, at least for the audience the 
day I went. And the laugh then was per- 
haps more from shock than anything else; 
for who would have expected high mock- 
drole from Fassbinder. That's not to 
characterize him as humorless—he’s a 
long way from that—it’s just that his 
comedy is either a lot simpler or much, 
much nastier than this ostentatiously 
literary epigram. 

But from here on in the movie settles 
into a grim no-man’s-land somewhere 
between lines belonging only to Stoppard 
and a thorny conception of both the novel 
and the film indisputably Fassbinder’s 
own. Most of the time it seems they're 
working on two different films. We oc- 
casionally hear the ring of Stoppard’s 
brightly polished brass, but it comes to us 
through a fog of higher intent. There's 
nothing light about Fassbinder here, noth- 
ing without purpose—certainly no froth 
for froth’s sake, although the central con- 
ceit of the novel is so wickedly playful 
Fassbinder can’t resist pulling the wings 
off it. 

In the novel it’s not until fairly far along 
that we realize that Hermann and his Felix 
are not identical at all, till it slowly dawns 
on us that Hermann is so much in love 
with himself, so apart from himself (his 


first dissociation occurs when he observes, 
from the sitting-room, himself in the bed- 
room making love to his wife) that he 
will cast his own image on another. 
Although Fassbinder originally intended 
to cast Bogarde as both Hermann and 
Felix, Bogarde finally persuaded him to 
the inevitable and Klaus Léwitsch, a burly 
coarse-looking actor, was cast as Felix. 

Fassbinder shows his hand (or rather 
Nabokov’s) right from the start, and sur- 
prisingly enough this turns out to work 
for the enigmatic rather than against it. 
With the book we gradually guess our 
way to comprehension; Fassbinder shows 
us two men who seem entirely unalike 
and yet tells us so many times they per- 
fectly resemble each other that we furtive- 
ly start searching the actors’ faces for 
resemblance, so much more do we believe 
what is said than what is shown. 

This conceit upon conceit, though, does 
not lead us out of the valley of hollow- 
ness; Stoppard’s dialogue stays muffled 
beneath the shadow of dread. There’s so 
much distancing in Despair we end up 
wishing we were out in the lobby. Fass- 
binder claims there’s nothing left of Nabo- 
kov’s prose—it’s all been translated into 
pure cinema. The problem is we can al- 
most hear the translation, simultaneously, 
the rustling of pages in The Dictionary of 
Equivalent Terms. 

Instead of Nabokov’s abounding mir- 
rors and fearless symmetries we get walls 
and walls of glass: Hermann’s flat and 
office look like clear kaleidoscopes. Stop- 
pard’s words (and Nabokov’s too—both 
in their way are neo-Aesthetes) are slick 
as glass and ultimately twice as clear, but 
for Fassbinder glass gives only an illusion 
of clarity because it separates us from 
what we see and when it breaks it shat- 
ters, and when it shatters it cuts. 

We slowly see that the panes are of Her- 
mann’s own construction; they are his dis- 
sociation made painfully evident. And 
then it comes to us that the movie itself is 
Hermann’s pane and that all that we see, 
we see through his eyes—with the ex- 
ception of course of Klaus Léwitsch’s 
Felix. Hermann’s flat is garishly ugly 
because it’s a reflection of his increasing 
madness just as his sex scenes with Lydia 
come off like a bad parody of 1920s porn 
because they are Hermann’s fantasies 
gleaned from the bad 1920s porn he’s 
read. This mirror utopia he’s created in 
the no-place of his mind is so complete 
and compelling he fails to notice Lydia’s 
barely clandestine affair with her cousin. 

Now all this is very clever in a sche- 
matic kind of way—certainly as clever at 
times as Nabokov himself—but we miss 
the novelist’s mercurial whimsy; more 


Rainer Werner Fassbinder takes his ease. Dirk Bogarde (inset) in Despair. “I'm coming out...Don't 


look at the camera.” 


than that, we miss the time a novel gives us 
for reflection (sorry). Without the whim- 
sy, without the throwaway casualness 
both Stoppard and Nabokov can manage, 
especially when they’re most serious, 
without the respite of the merely frivolous 
we are left with something less than des- 
pair and more like plain funk. And with- 
out the time to reflect, to follow the 
baroque turnings of Fassbinder’s mind, 
we get left behind, and what's more, don’t 
particularly care. 

So we while away the remaining 
minutes of the requisite 120 (perversely, 
predictably, Despair weighs in at 119) 
chalking up the allusions. Fassbinder has 
always found his most loyal audience 


Demon Seed. Director, Donald Cammell 
(1976) 

This gothic science-fiction thriller is 
another in the tradition of movies dealing 
with innocent humans __ inexplicably 
trapped in horrifying circumstances by 
nonhuman forces. The new twist here is 
the ambiguity about the evil intentions of 
Proteus IV, the all-knowing computer, 
and we even come to have some sym- 
pathy for it. Such a plot could result in 
nothing but laughable junk if it were not 
handled with intelligence, and that is just 
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among academics; many of his films look 
almost tailor-made for graduate seminars. 
The attraction to him is probably partly 
due to his complexity—few filmmakers 
are more persistently allusive and para- 
doxical—and partly because enduring his 
films can be such an uncomfortable ex- 
perience and, God knows, the contrast 
must prove bracing in academia. 

But at this point in his career—he’s 
made more films than he is old (he’s 31)— 
he seems old enough to mature. There’s a 
fantasy scene (but since Fassbinder says 
they all are, it’s hard to tell for sure) in 
Despair where Felix points a gun at Her- 
mann through the transparent tunnels of a 
funhouse labyrinth; Felix fires at him but 


what Donald Cammell provides, aided by 
brilliant special effects, Bill Butler's 
stunning cinematography, Julie Christie's 
usual excellent performance, and the 
inspired choice of Robert Vaughn as the 
silky voice of Proteus IV. Despite the 
staleness of the dangers-of-uncon- 
trollable-technology theme and_ the 
uncomfortable presence of a rape-fantasy 
element, Demon Seed has a style and 
vitality which too few recent escapist 
films have offered us. 

Michael Adams 


the wounds appear in Felix’s stomach and 
he collapses on the funhouse floor. 

This is an obvious reference to Lady 
From Shanghai, even Fassbinder acknow- 
ledges it, but it adds no resonance to Des- 
pair even though entirely appropriate—it's 
so badly shot we spend our time wonder- 
ing whether poor camera placement is 
another distancing device or just sheer 
clumsiness. Our pleasure in the work of 
many of Fassbinder’s contemporaries 
comes from the pleasure they take in 
weaving layers of movie history into 
whatever project they’re working on. 
Fassbinder’s pleasure seems to lie in 
deliberately botching his references to the 
best directors and then getting his quota- 
tions from camp-trash like Sirk’s exactly 
right. His prodigious range of reference 
suggests that he, like his fellow directors, 
at some level must love movies just for 
being movies. But he distrusts this simple 
pleasure not because it’s simple but be- 
cause it’s pleasure. 

Unlike other directors, however, it’s 
not Fassbinder’s cinematic eclecticism 
that’s interesting, even though it ranges as 
widely as Welles, Sirk, Dreyer and Vis- 
conti (Bogarde seems to have been cast in 
Despair primarily for what he reminds us 
of in The Damned and Death in Venice). 
It's Fassbinder who interests us. Nobody 
else’s films look or feel quite like his. No 
matter how hard some of the other 
younger Germans try they never quite 
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Cori Wells Braun 


achieve his grungy brilliance. 

The last scenes of Despair—after Her- 
mann trims Felix’s hair, fingernails and 
toenails, shaves his patchy beard, dresses 
the tramp in his own fine clothes and then 
shoots him in the back of the head—shake 
us awake, shock our lethargy into 
wonder. Hermann, on the run, finds him- 
self cornered by the police in a mountain 
chalet. He emerges from his lair, hands in 
the air, and directly addresses the 


camera: “Good people, we are making a 
film here. I'm coming out... I’m coming 
out. Don’t look at the camera.” 

Fassbinder says Despair is the last of a 
cycle that began with The Merchant of 
Four Seasons. One hopes this ending is 
actually the beginning of a new cycle, the 
one where the prodigy learns he’s finally 
got his own show and the only thing left 
now is to be self-referring. 


Will Aitken 


Suspense is generated waiting 
for a woman to be torn apart by a maniac. 


In order to do justice to the mesmerizing 
effectiveness of Halloween, a couple of 
mini-backgrounds need to be sketched: 
that of writer-director John Carpenter, 
and that of the Mainstream Simulated 
Snuff Movie—a popular puritanical genre 
that I'll call the MSSM for short. 

(1) On the basis of his first two low- 
budget features, it was already apparent 
that the aptly-named Carpenter was one 
of the sharpest Hollywood craftsmen to 
have come along in ages—a nimble jack- 
of-all-trades who composed his own 
music, doubled as producer (Dark Star) 
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and editor (Assault on Precinct 13), and 
served up his genre materials with an un- 
mistakably personal verve. Both films 
deserve the status of sleepers; yet oddly 
enough, most North American critics ap- 
pear to have slept through them, or else 
stayed away. Somehow, the word never 
got out, apart from grapevine bulletins 
along a few film-freak circuits. 

Dark Star proved that Carpenter could 
be quirky and funny; Assault showed 
that he could be quirky, funny and sus- 
penseful all at once. Halloween drops the 
comedy, substitutes horror, and keeps 


you glued to your seat with ruthless ef- 
ficiency from the first frame to last. A 
master of manipulating Hitchcockian 
point-of-view shots within a confined 
Hawksian community space, Carpenter is 
an advocate of straight-ahead storytelling 
strictly for its own sake. Aiming for a 
purified approach to genres, he uses only 
the minimal amount of topicality or psy- 
chology necessary to block out his basic 
givens before charging ahead confidently, 
chewing up every inch of his carefully 
charted terrain. 

In Halloween, this terrain is a quiet 
small town neighborhood where three 
teenage girls (Nancy Loomis, P.J. Soles 
and Jamie Lee Curtis) are pursued in turn 
by an escaped lunatic who murdered his 
teenage sister there 15 years ago, at the 
age of six. Although titles situate this 
action in Illinois—perhaps in hommage to 
certain suspense stories by Ray Bradbury 
that utilize similar themes and atmos- 
pheres—the setting is recognizably south- 
ern California. 

Like the bargain-basement plot pre- 
mise, none of this matters in the slightest. 
The neighborhood street and the inter- 
iors of two facing houses (where Curtis 
and Loomis are babysitting)—plus an- 
other house nearby where the initial 
murder took place—are unobtrusively 
traversed so many times in the opening 
sequences by fluid camera movements 
that the setting becomes indelibly physical 
and familiar; beautiful, too, in the 
delicate bluish tones and Panavision | 
framings of Dean Cunday’s photography. 
This gives Carpenter all the nails he needs 
to hammer us into his suspense mechan- | 
isms—helped along by his pounding 
piano-and-percussion theme—and play a 
subtle guessing-game with us as to 
whether the elliptically-glimpsed and 
masked psychopath is actually human or 
not. 

It allows, too, for a loose, personal 
handling of actors that makes Donald 
Pleasence (as the lunatic’s doctor) un- 
usually restrained, Nancy Loomis as de- 
lightfully Hawksian-angular-goofy-man- 
nerist as she was in Assault, and Jamie Lee 
Curtis—daughter of Janet Leigh and Tony 
Curtis—an intriguing arsenal of shifting 
sculptural expressions and stances from 
one scene to the next. 

(2) Curtis plays the part of the only sur- 
viving girl—significantly, the only virgin 
in the trio. Here’s where the MSSM comes 
in. A venerable genre that stretches all the 
way from Psycho and Peeping Tom to 
Klute and Looking for Mr. Goodbar to 


The Texas Chain Saw Massacre and Taxi 


Suspense is generated by an audience waiting 
for a woman to be torn apart by a maniac; and 


this act is “morally” prepared for— 
unconsciously sanctioned—by identifying her 
with illicit sex. 


Driver, it operates according to two fast 
and disgusting rules: suspense is generat- 
ed by an audience waiting for a woman to 
be torn apart by a maniac; and this act is 
“morally” prepared for—unconsciously 
sanctioned—by identifying her with illicit 
sex. 

Halloween follows this ritualistic pat- 
tern with devoted rigor, so that the teen- 
age victim in 1963 gets stabbed right after 
making love with her boyfriend (a view 
through a mask that we share with the 
killer); Loomis “gets hers” on her way to 
a sexual rendezvous (after an erotic ass 
shot), while Soles and her boyfriend are 
each murdered after a happy session in 


bed—the latter skewered to a kitchen wall 
and contemplated curiously by the 
psycho in a powerfully prolonged and 
silhouetted tableau. 

There’s just as much a sense of nostal- 
gic, loving design when Carpenter 
features clips from The Thing and Forbid- 
den Planet on a Halloween TV horror 
show—both cunningly broadcast in their 
original ratios, which proves that he 
really honors what he plunders. The only 
question is, what is he (or are we) honor- 
ing in the MSSM, and what makes this 
morally superior to fondling Nazi war 
relics? 

Jonathan Rosenbaum 


This film trembles with a religious faith 
SO awesome even an atheist might pause. 


The legend of the Holy Grail has inspired 
such magnificent diverse work as Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal” and Bresson’s Lancelot of 
the Lake. Eric Rohmer’s Perceval (based 
on an Arthurian romance written by 
twelfth century French poet Chrétien de 
Troyes) is, however, unique in its virtual 
elimination of an intermediary, modern 
sensibility between the artist and the 
myth. Rohmer is so attuned to the virtues 
this story celebrates and the spirit it em- 
bodies that he transforms a_ potential 
curiosity into a movie at once immediate 
and vital. His oneness with this material 
erases a distance of eight centuries. 

Rohmer has stated that from the outset 
his foremost concern was the presentation 
of de Troyes’ text in as straight-forward 
and unadorned a manner as possible. He 
did, however, translate the poem into 
modern verse so that its rhyme and meter 
would fall more easily on contemporary 
ears. The result of Rohmer’s labor of 
love is a film that evokes the spirit of the 
Middle Ages in every frame. Perceval 
unfolds like a Book of Hours miraculous- 
ly sprung to life. The physical movements 
and positioning of the actors even resem- 
ble those still life figures from engravings 
of the period, with their tilting bodies, in- 
clined heads, and arms and hands extend- 
ed in gestures of supplication. 

Perceval’s misadventures have one of 
King Arthur's more ingenuous knights set 
against the landscape of painted sets, arti- 
ficial props and storybook colors. 
Rohmer and his gifted collaborators—art 
director Jean-Pierre Kohut-Svelko, cos- 
tume designer Jacques Schmidt and cine- 
matographer Nestor Almendros—have 
constructed a self-enclosed two-dimen- 
sional world completely within the 
studio. When Perceval (Fabrice Luchini) 
first rides out ona real horse, a humorous 


disproportion is set up between the size of 
the actor and animal, and the dimensions 
of their surroundings—the golden manor 
house from which they emerge, the pale 
blue sky, and the painted carpet of green 
grass on which the steed prances. The 
forest that becomes a recurring motif 
during the knight's travels is a bizarre col- 
lection of silver-green metal trees, their 
leaves and branches forming all sorts of 
marvelous Baroque patterns. 

Rohmer has created a glorious paradox 


Fabrice Luchini as Perceval 


—a highly stylized theater piece which is 
conceived totally in cinematic terms. The 
self-imposed restrictions have actually 
liberated his imagination in a way that 
expands the potential of the medium. Like 
such great Renoir “theater” films as The 
Golden Coach, and French Cancan, Per- 
ceval plays with the contradictory im- 
pulses of theater and cinema. Its gleeful 
juggling of their similarities and differ- 
ences modifies any preconceived defini- 
tions of either. 

This movie revels in its theatricality. 
Nearly half the verse is sung to music that 
Guy Robert has culled from themes of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The very 
opening shot introduces four of the 
chorus who will sing and narrate the text, 
and like the cast of a large stage special, 
double when necessary in various sup- 
porting roles. When these medieval min- 
strels sing about birds twittering, the 
camera pans‘right to incorporate four 
more chorus members creating the ap- 
propriate sound effects. Since the clarity 
of the text takes precedence over any in- 
flection or vocal variation, the actors do 
not even attempt representational charac- 
terizations. The speaking of the rhymes is 
closer to an interpretative reading than a 
theatrical performance. The players also 
alternate unpredictably between the reci- 
tation of descriptive passages and their 
own dialogue; thus, they move easily 
from indirect to direct discourse, often 
speaking or singing of themselves in the 
third person. 
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Rohmer’s fidelity to the text has not 
smothered his own personal voice as a 
filmmaker. Like most of his films, Per- 
ceval is a contemplation of such out- 
moded concepts as faith, honour, love 
and moral rectitude. And like Jean-Louis 
Trintignant in My Night at Maud’s, Jean- 
Claude Brialy in Claire's Knee, and Ber- 
nard Verley in Chloé in the Afternoon, 
Fabrice Luchini’s Perceval moves gradual- 
ly from an initially narrow, selfish view of 
himself in relation to the world, toward a 
point approaching a measure of enlighten- 
ment. In the earlier Moral Tales, this in- 
terior journey is developed through those 
Platonic dialogues unique to Rohmer. In 
this film, however, Perceval’s moral and 
spiritual progression is charted through 
his picaresque encounters with damsels in 
distress, renegade knights, a red-eyed 
Medusa-coiffed Cassandra figure, and 
such “worthy men” as Gornemant of Go- 
hort and the Fisher King. By the end of the 
film the well-meaning yet bumbling 
knight-errant has been transformed into a 
sober cavalier whose humility and aware- 
ness of his own mortality inspire him to 
climax his quest for the Holy Grail by as- 
suming the suffering of Jesus Christ in a 
re-enactment of the Passion. 

Perceval is shot through with the pas- 
sion and moral commitment Rohmer 
brought to My Night at Maud’s and 
Claire's Knee. This film trembles with a 
religious faith so awesome, so absolute, 
that even the staunchest atheist might 
pause. Rohmer also believes deeply in the 
code of chivalry which informed the Mid- 
dle Ages. He sees the gallantry and hos- 
pitality of the era as holy extensions of the 
Church, and Perceval’s repeated abuses of 
these knightly precepts begin to resemble 
vanity and self-seeking. 

When Perceval’s lack of perspicacity 
lets the mystery of the Holy Grail slip 


Dogs. Director, Burt Brinckerhoff (1976). 
After the recent spate of films about 
animals turning really beastly, one 
doesn’t expect much from this horror sub- 
genre, so Dogs, combining post-Jaws 
blood-and-guts with a plot reminiscent of 
Hitchcock’s The Birds, comes as a 
pleasant, albeit gruesome, surprise. Pet 
dogs form packs and attack cattle and 
then people in an isolated college town. 
The film hints (misleadingly) that some 
link between secret government linear 
accelerator research and pheromones 
(chemical agents secreted by animals to 
affect others of their species) may be 
responsible for the dogs’ sudden savagery 
and apparently heightened intelligence. A 
reasoned investigation by the two 
biologist/heroes David McCallum and 
George Wyner is cut short by a massive 
canine assault on the college. The 
situation is left unresolved at the end with 
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through his fingers, Rohmer abruptly de- 
serts his hero at his lowest ebb and digres- 
ses to the tale of Sir Gawain, whose ef- 
forts to clear his good name return nobil- 
ity to Arthurian folklore. Performing his 
deeds of chivalry with the purest of 
hearts, Gawain personifies the balance of 
humility, pride, and inner serenity that 
defines knighthood. Gawain’s interlude 
restores a moral center to the legend, 
‘provides an affirmative contrast with 
Perceval’s story, and offers a spiritual and 
emotional foothold for the structural leap 
Rohmer takes when he plunges his peni- 
tent hero into the Passion. 

Despite the seriousness of its concern, 
Perceval is consistently witty and invigo- 
rating. Rohmer infuses Perceval’s naiveté 
and misdirected fervor with many humor- 
ous touches. For example, Fabrice Luchi- 
ni’s impatient repetition of his mother’s 


entreaties and admonishments when he is 
about to leave home are amusingly 
thrown away, and the grimace he flashes 
while fighting the proud Lord of the 
Heath is comically exaggerated. Rohmer 
has generously shared his delight in this 
romance by turning it into a movie that 
recaptures the awe and magic a child dis- 
covers between the pages of his first story- 
book. 

Eric Rohmer’s Perceval is an astounding 
achievement. This seminal film literally 
extends the boundaries of the cinema. It 
simultaneously tests the limits of prevail- 
ing aesthetic criteria, and pushes most as- 
sumption of what constitutes a work of 
film art into unexplored areas. Perceval is 
more than an illustration of a medieval 
text; it is a joyful illumination of Eric 
Rohmer’s very special universe. 

George Morris 


Remember My Name 


An unusually sympathetic approach 


Alan Rudolph’s new movie Remember 
My Name is a film “about the blues” as he 
claims, so it was only fitting that its 
October premiere was in Memphis, 
Tennessee—the birthplace of the blues, of 
W.C. Handy, of Beale Street, and of 
Alberta Hunter, who wrote the film’s 
score. Ostensibly, the opening was held 
there in her honor, so Columbia Pictures 
flew down and subsequently feted several 
journalists (including me) in classic press 
junket style, and had celebrities on hand 
as well. Chief among the bigshots was the 
film’s producer Robert Altman, who 
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McCallum and girlfriend Sandra McCabe 
apparently the only survivors in town, 
more dog attacks reported throughout the 
state, and the implication that the cats are 
waiting for their turn. The script by 
O'Brian Tomalin is literate, with a 
minimum of plot holes, and the horror is 
intensified by the inclusion of smaller 
housedogs (including a Benji look-alike) 
in the packs in addition to the expected 
German shepherds and Dobermans. 
Some scenes (for example, a well-written 
but poorly acted faculty cocktail party) 
should have been handled better, but 
most are good, and several are gems—as 
when Wyner tries to save his formerly 
skeptical dean from an attack by his own 
setter and shoots the dean instead of the 
dog. Despite its obviously low budget, 
Dogs is probably the best film of this kind 
next to The Birds. 


Richard J. Leskosky 


to a genre noted for endemic pulpiness. 


frankly admitted that his Lionsgate enter- 
prise bypassed a New York premiere 
because his own movie (A Wedding) was 
getting killed there by reviews, and he 
feared more of the same fate. He was 
rather pleased to discover that the down- 
home Memphians really liked Remember 
My Name, and to date it is still the only 
city in the U.S. where it can be viewed. 
But perhaps the nicest surprise was that 
Alan Rudolph really is an Altman 
protegé, and not his clone. Unlike 
Rudolph’s last movie Welcome To L.A., 
which gleefully plundered Nashville for 
themes, atmosphere and even personnel, 
Remember My Name leans on forties film 
noir for inspiration, but succeeds by a 


singular combination of _ traditional 
narrative and contemporary 
psychodrama. It’s a detective story 


without detectives, at least on the screen. 
Instead, the audience is assigned the role, 
sifting through various clues and sundry 
improvisatory passages until the very end 
of the film when the motives of its hard- 
bitten central figure, Emily (Geraldine 
Chaplin), become obvious. Rudolph 
wants to create an understanding for his 
protagonists, particularly Emily. It’s an 
unusually sympathetic approach to a 
genre generally noted for endemic 
pulpiness, and Rudolph nearly achieves a 
dimensionality for mystery movies that 
Altman realized for westerns with Mc- 
Cabe and Mrs. Miller. 

In Remember My Name, Emily has just 
spent a dozen years in prison for mur- 


dering a mistress of her husband, Neil 
Curry (Anthony Perkins). Now she seeks 
to find Neil, who deserted her in the 
interim. He is currently settled into a job 
as a construction worker, and shares a 
modest ranch house with his somewhat 
vacuous new wife, Barbara, who knows 
nothing of Neil's history. 

She learns quickly enough. Emily's 
initial ploys for attention include digging 
up the Curry’s flowerbeds and hurling a 
rock through their living-room window. 
Later, she steps up her tactics, casually 
confronting Barbara Curry one afternoon 
in her kitchen. Barbara is frightened out 
of her wits, so naturally she calls the 
police. But Neil won’t press charges 
against his own ex-wife. He reveals his 
past to Barbara instead, which causes her 
to leave him, which in turn allows Emily 
an opportunity to exact her own peculiar 
form of revenge upon her old lover. As 
plot lines go, this one is a definite B / B—. 

But Remember My Name is a better 
movie than that, and perhaps the main 
elevating factor is the performance of 
Geraldine Chaplin, who appears in 
virtually every scene. I've been less than 
thrilled by Chaplin’s previous work for 
Rudolph and Altman—particularly in 
Nashville, she milked eccentricities to the 
point of buffoonery. Here she has deftly 
adopted a far more difficult role, that of a 
frail, emotionally complex American girl 
who’s been educated by jail and the street, 
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Ben Rosenberg 


yet retains her vulnerability, along with a 
loneliness that is heart-wrenching. She’s a 
bit crazy too, but at the beginning of the 
film it seems as though all she really needs 
is love, especially after twelve years in the 
pen. It takes a little longer to figure that 
Emily is a con in more ways than one, 
and that her juxtapositions of fluttery 
paranoia and slangy bravado speak 
volumes for her personality. In- 
stinctively, she'll exploit whatever role is 
necessary to get what she needs. In one 
humorous scene, she wrangles a 
department store job out of a guilt-ridden 
manager (Jeff Goldblum) by threatening 
hysteria. Shortly thereafter, she keeps it 
by coolly beating up on a meddlesome co- 
worker. Emily also sports the tenacity, 
craft and patience of a guerilla fighter. 
She pecks away at her targets, the 
Currys, until both are so psychologically 
frazzled that each reacts irrationally. And 
at that point, Emily seizes control. 

Like any good melodrama, Remember 
My Name's ambience is nearly as im- 
portant as any conventions of character 
setting or plot. Tak Fujimoto’s 
cinematography is cast in forebodingly 
sombre hues. Scenes are frequently 
chopped sharply, like in a dime-store 


How Much Wood 
Would A Woodchuck Chuck 


narrative, while others unravel in 
agonizingly slow motion. There isn’t a 
whole lot of action going on, so the 
pacing is hardly frenetic, but it’s not 
predictable either—just quirky, like 
Emily. And the soulful, bluesy songs of 
Alberta Hunter can hardly be un- 
derestimated. Tender and rueful, her 
timeless plaints are woven so dextrously 
into the plot that she probably deserves a 
credit for the screenplay, as well as an 
Academy Award for the score. 

But ultimately, this is Rudolph’s movie, 
and his accomplishment is remarkable— 
he’s created a film noir without any 
villains. By the movie's conclusion, 
Chaplin has managed to break her 
emotional chains and is ready to face the 
future. What remains is a measure of 
personal sympathy for all the principals, 
and a generosity toward human nature 
that is conspicuously lacking in Welcome 
To L.A., or most Altman films, for that 
matter. In that respect, Remember My 
Name transcends its considerable en- 
tertainment value, and abandons the 
cynical worldview that has lately become 
the imprimatur of Alan  Rudolph’s 
mentor. 


Mark Rowland 


What sophisticates might see as 
throwaway events, Herzog sees as 


monumental. 


In early August 1975, I was photographed 
standing beside the smoldering white 
rocks of La Soufriere, a dormant volcano 
on the Caribbean island of Guadeloupe. 
The “volcano” looked about as menacing 
as a pile of rubble. No cause for alarm; no 
need for courage. I pasted the photo in an 
album and labelled it “Despair in 
Paradise.” Never had I experienced such a 
depressing vacation; it was my first 
contact with a fizzled-out volcano and 
incredible poverty. 

Exactly one year later, 75,000 
inhabitants were evacuated from areas 
surrounding La Soufriere. That bundle of 
smoking rubble was predicted to erupt 
with the force of five or six atomic bombs 
by the end of August 1976. Newspapers 
reported that one peasant refused to 
leave. This singular holdout fascinated 
Werner Herzog, so he and _ two 
cameramen descended upon Basse-Terre, 
the evacuated capital city at the base of 
the volcano, and began to film what 
surely could have been the end of a 


promising career. 

But there was no eruption, and Herzog 
and his crew lived to record some ex- 
traordinarily beautiful footage: the story 
of a natural holocaust that never 
materialized. 

In its brush with death, the camera 
floats through the deserted streets of 
Basse-Terre, zeroing in on a vacated 
hospital and police station— “a comfort 
for us not having the law around.” There 
are houses with open windows, still- 
running televisions and air conditioners, 
blinking traffic lights and_ starving 
animals wandering and dying in the 
narrow city streets. 

Herzog and his crew flew over the 
surrounding green mountains, peacefully 
clipped in two by cascading waterfalls 
and ominously menaced from above by 
billowing white clouds of volcanic gasses. 
There are the deserted docks—"’This is the 
pier, devoid of ships” —and the sea, full 
of dead snakes from the mountains 
above. 
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Strangely enough, while Herzog’s 
voice-over catalogs the horrors, we are 
spared sight of them. We miss the frantic 
evacuation, the poverty, and the death of 
animals. We see, instead, nature, as lush 
and green as it should be, untrampled by 
hordes of humans. The city—run-down 
and shabby in reality—takes on an 
ethereal beauty in its deserted state. The 
city, like nature, is finally allowed to 
stand on its own. One has a sense of being 
witness to the last days of Pompeii or a 
real-life version of On the Beach. 
Deserted, silent, waiting, the place is 
accorded a monumental tribute with this 
film. 

Herzog strengthens the importance of 
the moment by relating a similar disaster 
on the neighboring island of Martinique. 
In 1902, the natives failed to heed the 
warnings of volcanic eruption and 30,000 
subsequently died, charred by a volcanic 
cloud of gasses that descended and killed 


Citizen Kane 


within seconds. Herzog includes startling 
old photographs taken before and after 
the disaster and recalls the ironic story of 
the lone survivor, who lived only because 
he was an_ especially troublesome 
criminal and confined underground in 
solitary. He was later exhibited in 
American circuses and died in 1956. 
Herzog’s dramatic, Germanic use of 
music and his own voice-over narrative 
play a big part is setting the grandiose, 
fictional tone of this tilm. Yet the 
narrative, itself, is a study in contrasts: 
on the one hand, so emotionlessly read; 
on the other, so incredibly moving and 
stirring in its meaning. He “reads” his 
pictures as if he’s reading a novel by 
Henry James; yet his English is often 
stilted, awkward and, because of this, 
innocently sweet and sometimes 
hilarious. The streets are “as spooky as a 
science fiction locale.” The Martinique 
survivor “only survived because he was 


by Michael Wilmington 


The last time I saw Citizen Kane, some- 
thing odd happened. I was alone in my 
room. It was dark, empty; and the final 
credit cards began to roll by. My blood 
was rushing, and I was still pumped up 
and exhilarated by that astonishing chain 
of crescendos at the climax: the sight of 
the paint boiling and bubbling on “Rose- 
bud”; the torrent of black smoke pouring 
from Xanadu’s chimney; “No Trespas- 
sing” stark and threatening on the wire 
fence; the penultimate shot of Kane's 
mansion; and, surrounding everything, 
Bernard Herrmann’s soaring, crashing 
themes... In that stoned splendor the film 
leaves you with, awash in a “heightened 
state of being,” I began reading the simple 
white-on-black credit that cues the curtain 
call: “Most of the principal actors in 
Citizen Kane are new to motion pictures. 
The Mercury Theatre is proud to intro- 
duce them.” And—surprisingly, some- 
thing I never could have expected or pre- 
dicted—I could feel tears welling in my 
eyes. Now, Citizen Kane never produces 
that kind of response in me... and I don’t 
consider myself a softie, especially for 
movies. But they were tears just the same. 

Kane may take on the entire world— 
historically and philosophically—but 
what impresses everyone most is its 
mixture of ambition and_ playfulness. 
Kane reduces the world to a toy, a con- 


Michael Wilmington is a freelance writer 
based in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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juring trick. Watching it for the first time, 
you feel the camera—the eye—has mas- 
tered everything. It penetrates everything, 
climbs everywhere. All the celebrated 
gimmicks—the travelling shots through 
walls, windows, up the fence, through 
skylights, past stairways, halls, up to the 
“flies” of a theater—are done with such 
panache and humor that they leave you 
giddy, enraptured, godlike. The subject 
matter itself is intoxicating: an “emperor 
of newsprint,” a tyrant of communica- 
tions, with his pants down, all his foibles 
stripped bare. You get the feeling nothing: 
can be denied you. Every gate will be 
open wide, and will not swing shut, 


the baddest guy in town.” His poetics are 
troubling: “fear became anonymous.” 
And his sensitivity to the real issues is 
apparent: it will not be the volcano, but 
“the neglect and oblivion in which those 
black people live” that “will remain in my 


memory.” 
Finally, Herzog interviews some 
fearless peasants who refused to 


evacuate. One fellow is so calm, they 
have to wake him up to talk to him. He 
rambles on about his trust in the will of 
God and the inevitability of death no 
matter where the escape. He also sings 
sweetly for the film crew. This is a man at | 
peace with himself. 

Another man—a father of 15 
children—remained behind to care for the 
animals. But, as he looks up towards La 
Soufriere, he decides he just might ac- 
company the filmmakers out of the 
territory after all. 

By recording this “almost” cataclysmic 
event in such a glorious manner, Herzog 
has given this poor land and its people a 
place in the sun and a dignity that tourists 
may never see. 

In his second new short, How Much 
Wood Would A Woodchuck Chuck, 
Herzog works the same kinds of miracles, 
this time for 53 American and Canadian 
livestock auctioneers gathered in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, for the 13th 
Annual World Championship of 
Livestock Auctioneers. Herzog’s 45- 
minute tribute to these people is, as is 


massive and iron, until the last secret has 
been disgorged. 

Secrets... Mysteries... The movie is so 
packed, so dense with material and 
imagery, that after a while you feel spirit- 
ually akin to Thompson and all the other 
shadowy, faceless reporters prowling 
among the remnants and rococo rummage 
of an abandoned Xanadu. Most people 
who write about the film become mini- 


Soufriere, his attempt to transcend an 
absolutely absurd moment.in time. 

Like deserted Basse-Terre, the hin- 
terlands of Pennsylvania take on an alien 
look. Amish families in severe, black 
frocks park their horse-drawn buggies 
next to Ford trucks and mingle with 
middle-class dudes in polyester leisure 
suits and stetson hats. There’s a language 
mix as well; English and Pennsylvania 
Dutch are spoken side by side. 

The camera catches a pair of 300- 
pound female twins in flowered house 
dresses striding into the auction and, in 
contrast, lingers over some beautiful, 
timy Amish girls with cherubic faces. 
Herzog draws a fine line between freak 


Thompsons, obsessed with unearthing 
everything about it—from conception to 
death. It was Pauline Kael, perhaps, who 
popularized this kind of detective work, 
but most of her successors or colleagues— 
Joe McBride, Charles Higham, Peter Bog- 
danovich, Peter Cowie—continue in her 
vein, even if they abandon her conclu- 
sions, or her pragmatic, “no-nonsense” 
tough-guy veneer. There are secrets here, 
we all suspect, that repeat viewings are 
bound to unearth. The film seems sub- 
marine, cavernous, intricately deep. 

But sometimes, this seeking after 
mysteries puts the critic in a cabalistic 
posture. David Thomson for example—in 
America in the Dark—suggested that the 
newsreel and Thompson’s subsequent in- 
vestigations are a fantasy, that the entire 
movie is a split-second remembrance and 
projection of Kane’s in the instant before 
death... A fascinating theory—but he 
supports it with, in my mind, tainted 
evidence: Kael’s proposition that no one 
is in Kane’s death room to hear him mur- 
mur “Rosebud.” (True, we don’t see any- 
one. But Kael’s complaint—another of the 
sly little digs she likes to insert to remind 
us, after all, that artists or artisans are 
human, all to human—is apparently bas- 
ed on the shot of the nurse entering after 
Kane’s death, after the glass ball shatters. 
Nicely observed, and a definite switch 
from the Mankiewicz-Welles screenplay, 
where a blind splinters the light as the ball 
crashes, and we know someone is present. 
But it was not the nurse who hears “Rose- 
bud.” It was Raymond, the butler. And, 
since the camera executes no pans or 360 
degree swivels, how are we to know he 
isn’t there in the room, in the shadows 
somewhere, smiling cynically, lurking? 

_ Who called the nurse, anyway? Rose- 
bud?) 

Citizen Kane invites these obsessive in- 
vestigations because the film’s form is so 
seductive you instinctively want to enter 
it, to play the game with Thompson and 
his Luce-like boss, Rawlston. It is a suc- 


Werner Herzog 


cession of magical tricks, which keep daz- 
zling us, and drawing us further inside— 
into, as another put it, a “labyrinth with- 
out a center.” Welles’ greatest flair was 
always for bejeweled, intoxicating melo- 
drama. He describes all his movies as 
“searches”; but the search is also a 
detective’s investigation, and Citizen 
Kane, as much as Vertigo or The Big Sleep 
or Chinatown, is one of the great movie 
detective stories. (In fact if Mankiewicz 
had not excised his version of the Thomas 
Ince killing from the scenario, it would 
have been, like the others, a murder mys- 
tery.) The tactics of the detective melo- 
drama are to amaze, to mystify, to intel- 
lectually excite, to frighten, and to send 
its watcher on a restless search for the re- 
affirmation of the moral order. In Citizen 
Kane the moral order is re-affirmed—Le- 
land's dire predictions come true, even to 
Kane’s becoming lord of the monkeys— 
but then the “order” is played with, joked 
with, and the iron gates slam shut. It is the 
ultimate conjuring trick. We see “inside” 
Kane, but what we see tells us nothing we 
haven't already guessed: he loved his 
mother, he remained a frustrated child all 
his life, he kept ruthlessly taunting and 
seeking the disfavor of father figures, 
until one, Papa Jim Gettys, caught his 
hand in the cookie jar, and crushed it. 
Rosebud wrapped in the snowdrift... He 
never reconciled himself to the loss of his 
edenic childhood, bathed in love and 
squalor. We know that. When the sled is 
hurled into the furnace, and the paint 
bubbles and peels, an epiphany is 


1 With them, he raises haunting questions 


show and Vermeer painting in this film. 
But there’s no tinge of disrespect. The 
auctioneers’ skill is remarkable; each is a 
born performer, an artist with a magical 
verbal and nonverbal language all his or 
her own. And the spectators understand it 
perfectly. 

The subsequent winner of the world 
championship dreamed of this win since 
the age of six. He demonstrates his 
favorite practice drill for Herzog—“How 
Much Wood Would a Woodchuck 
Chuck”—hence the title of this film. 
Another top winner studied breathing 
with a “high opera singer” to perfect his 
skill. And still another acquired his 
rhythm by practicing as he milked cows. 

Woodchuck is a typical slice of offbeat 
material for which Herzog shows a real 
affinity. What sophisticates might see as 
throwaway events—a volcano that never 
erupted, or the 13th Annual World 
Championship of Livestock Auc- 
tioneers—Herzog sees as monumental. 


of mortality and immortality, question 
we might never think to ask. 
Judith Trojan 


reached. Not from a Freudian shock of 
recognition, but because the last link to 
Kane's childhood is being destroyed. 
Now, he is truly dying. The flames rage 
against a funereal calm. Herrmann’s scor- 
ing for the aftermath is simultaneously 
epiphany, anthem, and dirge. 

What more can you say? The movie is a 
sea, an infinity. It is inexhaustible. “News 
on the March” with its laser-sharp parody 
of “Timese” and its virtuosic manipula- 
tion of film stocks and camera styles; Ber- 
nard Herrmann, who, at 30, had ap- 
parently mastered every musical mode or 
genre, with his spine-tingling orchestral 
underpinning; the brilliant little minia- 
tures; the jokes with the cockatoo, the 
stained-glass eye, the shrieks outside of 
Susan’s tent; the caustic social obser- 
vation; those hypnotically vast shots of 
Xanadu’s halls and staircases; Mankie- 
wicz’s snapping, whipping dialogue. And 
the cast—Dorothy Comingore, black- 
listed blonde precursor of Judy Holliday 
and Marilyn Monroe; suave Joe Cotten, 
the “New England schoolmarm’”; bright, 
darting little Everett Sloane; Ray Collins, 
with his silky, implacable villainy; Col- 
ouris, the vampire banker; Agnes Moore- 
head, an intense Grant Wood figurine, 
frighteningly alive; and Welles himself — 
eyes glinting, mouth curling in a roguish 
smile, cocky, brash, then finally sinking 
into Black Irish melancholy and death. 

An ocean... That was why the credit 
moved me to tears. Waste. “The Mercury 
Theater is proud to introduce them...” 

(continued on page 41 ) 
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Working His Way 
Through College 


Brian DePalma at Sarah Lawrence 


An interview by Gerald Peary 


What happened to Brian DePalma after 
he blew up John Cassavetes to conclude 
The Fury? He realized that, for now, he 
had reached the end of the line on bloody 
expensive melodramas. It was time for a 
genre and budgetary change, and also a 
switch in scenery. Very quietly, DePalma 
holed up at Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, New York, and wrote, 
directed and supervised a surprise in- 
dependent feature, Home Movies. This 
goofy character comedy with a film- 
maker-on-filmmaking subtext was shot 
on campus and utilized the talents of the 
hard-working students from a filmmaking 
course DePalma taught winter-spring 
semester, '77/'78. Home Movies is being 
edited at this moment. Negotiations are in 
progress for an early 1979 release. 

DePalma attended the Montreal World 
Film Festival in September as Guest of the 
Festival, and he recalled with amusement 
how just a few years ago he had to sneak 
into the Midnight Cowboy party at 
Berlin. He was an unknown then, 
showing off Greetings, prior to the Holly- 
wood commercial successes of Obsession, 
Carrie and The Fury, and to the addition- 
al cult status of Hi, Mom!, Sisters and 
Phantom of the Paradise. 

I talked to DePalma for several interest- 
ing hours in his Montreal hotel suite. For 
the first time, he broke his vow of silence 
on Home Movies and offered Take One a 
candid, exclusive look at how his 
important new independent movie was 
made. 


Gerald Peary, co-editor of The Classic 


American Novel and the Movies and 
Women and Cinema, is the film reviewer 
for The Boston Real Paper and Take 
One’s Book Editor. 
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Why did you decide to make Home 
Movies outside of Hollywood? 

I've been sort of traveling around the 
country for ten years talking about in- 
dependent features. And whenever I 
asked who the new independent film- 
makers were, everybody gave blank 
stares. I thought if I showed how it could 
be done, maybe I could start off new 
directors. I'll never forget Terry Malick 
saying that my touring with Greetings 
had inspired him to be a director. 

Greetings was financed by friends and 
relatives of the producer. We had only 
about $20,000 in cash, $23,000 in deferred 
payments. Hi, Mom! was financed by a 
small company called Sigma Three for 
about $100,000. I set out to make a 
feature in 1978 along these lines. 

How did you settle on Sarah Lawrence 
College as your base of operation? 

When I was at Columbia, I wasn’t 
getting much support from the university. 
But acting in plays, I got to know Wilfred 
Leach very well; and he helped me get 
this fellowship to Sarah Lawrence. I had a 
graduate fellowship in the theatre depart- 
ment from 1962 to 1964. It was a great 
place for me to get started, so I felt very 
close to the school. I always wanted to do 
something to pay back the help. Also, I 
knew they had the flexibility to authorize 
my project after just a few phone calls. 
Last November, when I was editing The 
Fury, I called Wilfred and said I'd really 
like to teach a course in low-budget film- 
making. And for the course we would 
make a low-budget film. 

How was it inaugurated? 

The course was Independent Film- 
making. We got students together for our 
first meeting last December 20th. There 


was a blizzard in New York and they 
came through this blizzard to a meeting. 
There was no transportation. There was 
ten inches of snow on the ground. You 
had to get there in your snowshoes. I said 
to myself, “These are tough kids.” 

We had undergraduates to graduate 
students, ages 18 to 26. I had this story I 
had written long ago that I always wanted 
to do. So we had a discussion about the 
script and budgets and then we broke up 
into production people and script people 
for three or four months. The production 
people worked on making a board, 
making a budget, and the script people 
started writing scenes based on my story. 
Then we'd have weekly meetings, like 
student council meetings, and run down 
all the areas: who would be doing what 
about what, and how were we going to 
get financed, and all kinds of schemes. 

So what was your budget? 

The budget kept rising. It started at 
$50,000, then it went up to $150,000. It 
kept going up. But I can’t really discuss 
numbers for the simple reason that when 
we sell the film, we'll be hanged by the 
figure. A distributor can say, “It costs so 
much. I read it here.” Let’s say it cost 
under one million dollars. 

It hasn't been purchased yet? 

No. We have all kinds of financial 
schemes going on. Majors want us, in- 
dependents, but we are just going to see 
what would work. I had the students 
checking all the schemes because that’s 
what happens when you're financing a 
movie. You send it to studios. You go out 
to lunch with tax shelter lawyers. It’s all 
part of the course. 

Actually we had to turn away a lot of 
money. At first people within the industry 
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DePalma: “We needed some 
Harley Davidsons for one 
scene, and wanted to get them 
free, if possible. We phoned a 
motorcycle club and the whole 
gang ended up coming around. 
The head of the club audition- 
ed for the part of the brute, 
‘Murf’. There was a scene of 
him raping Nancy, the female 
lead. It started to go on and 
on, and I finally said cut, cut. I 
told him not to be quite so 
real.” 

Producer Jack Temchin: 
“Brian made me tell him he 
couldn't play the part, with 15 
of the guy’s friends hanging 
around listening.” 


CLARE LTA SEER. WS A 
didn’t take it too seriously. But then we 
got some very prestigious people to 
ultimately invest in the movie, so Holly- 
wood got interested. I was one of the 
largest investors, and I brought people in 
with me. Jack Temchin and Gil Adler, 
who had produced the play El grande de 
Coca-Cola, came in. They raised half the 
money and I raised half the money, and 
we were like executive producers. 

What were the rules of the game about 
involving your name? 

I tried to use my name as little as 


The Cast 


Dennis Byrd.... Keith Gordon 


James Byrd .... Gerrit Graham 
Rristing: 364353 Nancy Allen 
DP BYIG: ix rine Vincent Gardenia 
Mrs. Byrd...... Mary Davenport 
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possible because I thought it would affect 
working conditions. If the students were 
doing their own movie, they wouldn't 
have that kind of clout. When we finally 
got a script together, we put ads in Show 
Business and Backstage and had casting 
calls. We saw hundreds and hundreds of 
actors off the street, and we didn’t use my 
name in advertising. 

But as casting went on, I got into 
trouble. I needed professional help. A 
young casting director, Scott Rudin, 
called up and offered to help us. He 
brought in some really good actors, and 
we finally cast his discovery, Keith 
Gordon, as the young boy lead in Home 
Movies. Keith is also in Jaws II. 

Then Kirk Douglas called up and said, 
“Maybe I can help you out.” I sent the 
script to him and he wanted to play a 
part. Our people were all excited: Kirk 
Douglas in our first picture! Then I used 
some actors from my other films, like 
Nancy Allen from Carrie and Garret 
Graham who had done Greetings, 
Hi, Mom! and Phantom of the Paradise, 
Vincent Gardenia came to me through 
Jack Temchin, and Mary Davenport from 
Sisters. And that sort of made up the cast. 

And the production staff? 

One kid had assisted me on a couple of 
films, had done gaffing on low-budget 
productions, and wanted to be a camera- 
man. I made him director of photo- 
graphy. He brought some kids with him 
from California and the group lived in the 
dorms at Sarah Lawrence. One kid who 
had been following me around Chicago 
became an assistant director. One writer 
became my assistant, another became a 
grip, another became head of costumes, 
another head of casting. 

A kid from North Carolina who had 


brought me out to talk to his cinema class 


became one of the student producers. All 
the kid producers were unbelievable. 
They were just running everything, 
making deals, heading the production 
company, handling the money. Art 
direction was very good. This kid dressed 
the set and came up with really good 
ideas. 

What happened was an educational 
experience. The sort of openness and 
democratic beginning evolved into a real 
professional shooting unit. A kind of 
pecking order of authority figures emerg- 
ed in order to get things done efficiently. 

What about direction of Home Movies? 

I tried to let the students direct and 
write as much as possibly could be done. 
The irony of it was that we got involved 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars. It 
was money which outlined our creative 
parameters and our flexibility. I had to 
step in and make sure it all worked. It’s so 
important to make this film a success. 
Otherwise this kind of film will never be 
done again. 

How much was directed by others? 

Some shots, a couple of small scenes. 
About one twentieth was directed by the 
kids. I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
couldn’t tell what was not directed by me. 
Each week there were new student 
directors. I would assign them if I felt they 
could handle what was to be done. The 
biggest problem was that the actors were 
professionals and felt uneasy with student 
directors. 

Did you have a second unit? 

I planned a second unit running all the 
time, directed totally by the kids. But we 
couldn’t possibly do it. We just didn’t 
have the personnel. We needed all our 
people right where they were. 

Were there students who dropped the 
course or were angry because Home 


Producer Jack Temchin: “One 
of the biggest investors was 
visiting the set. We were shoot- 
ing a dinner scene. We needed 
red candles in the background, 
and realized there wouldn't be 
enough because the ones we 
had would melt during the 
repeated takes. The only 
people free to look for candles 
at midnight were me and Gil 
[Gil Adler, another of the 
executive producers], and the 
investor insisted on coming 
along to see how his money 
was being spent. We finally 
found an all-night A&P and 
bought 200 candles. The in- 
vestor's only comment was an 
aghast ‘I guess that's how 
pictures go over budget.’” 
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Movies didn’t work the way it had been 
planned? 

I don’t think we lost one student. We 
kept picking up students. I do think some 
were disappointed that they didn’t have 
more creative flexibility; and I was disap- 
pointed that I couldn’t allow it to happen. 
But they worked incessantly and a lot of 
them got very sick while we were shoot- 
ing. We lost them for a week or so. There 
was one kid who was very ill and we 
couldn’t stop him from working. He was 
one of our best student electricians. | 
don’t think anyone realized in advance 
the intensity of it, 12 to 18 hours a day, 
six days a week. I mean, I hadn’t worked 
that hard in a long time. 

Did your crew also act in the film? 

They appear as extras throughout the 
movie, and are students in the classroom 
scene. Only two of the crew were actors. 
The others weren’t much interested. They 
just did parts because we needed people 
who'd be around all the time to carry 
through the shots. They'd step out of their 
departments, put on costumes and play 
their parts, and then go back to their 
departments again. 

How did everyone get paid? 

Everybody was working basically for 
nothing, $50 a day, but everybody got a 
percentage of the profits, doled out in 
points. 

And Kirk Douglas? 

When we talked about Kirk Douglas, I 
told the students, “Kirk will do this and 
this for us. It’s nice of him to do it, but I 
don’t really know if we can afford him.” 
They said, “No, no, please use Kirk 
Douglas.” I agreed. “It’s important. Kirk 
is a major movie star; and when we sell 
the picture to television or to Europe, it 
means something, a student film with 
Kirk Douglas in it.” 


In terms of profits, we had to realign 
them. Kirk came in as an investor. We 
knocked out a lot of the kids’ investors. I 
said, “Well, Kirk here wants to put his 
money in the movie. What are you going 
to do? Are you going to take Kirk’s 
money? How about your father’s mon- 
ey?” Again, I let them make all the 
decisions. I'd advise them, but they 
decided what they wanted to do. 

What is the plot of Home Movies? 

The story is about a young kid, Dennis 
Bird, whose older brother, James, teaches 
a course in Spartanetics, a wilderness type 
of course. Dennis has a love affair with 


Monday, July 10 

Problem—to balance light in an 
interior with windows on three 
sides. 

Light must always be moti- 
vated, either by windows or 
lamps. 

To balance light, netting was 
put over far windows to reduce 
intensity of sunlight. Then three 
fill lights were placed opposite 
these windows. They are a direct 


light source but diffused by white 
and blue gel and nets. A filter was 


also placed over the lens to 
balance color temperature... 
Tuesday, July 25 

16mm camera—lens “5.9.” 
5.9mm lens is an extreme wide 
angle. Creates a maximum 
amount of distortion. 

For the bathroom scene we 
were able to use available light 
because we had a 28mm Ultra- 
speed lens that opens to 1.8. This 
is a practical lens because it does 


A Shooting Dia 


James’ fiancée and gathers divorce 
evidence on his father, Doctor Bird, by 
following him around at night taking 
pictures of his various rendezvous with a 
Swedish nurse. The whole movie is kind 
of bracketed by Kirk, who plays the 
“maestro,” a character teaching a seminar 
in Star Therapy. That’s an “estian” 
philosophy where people must learn to 
star in their own lives. They mustn't be 
walk-ons, they mustn’t be extras, they 
must put their name above the title. If 
they want a studio car, they get a studio 
car! 

Kirk was there for four days, and his 


| 


away with the need to light the 
scene. 
Sunday, August 13 

At the end of a scene, Keith and 
Nancy go back the way they came. 
Geography is important. 

Set up for dolly shot: 


x 
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Bese en CORP 


On dolly shot, zoom out 110mm 
to 35mm. Pan left dolly to Nancy 
22mm (on her) 20mm (Gerrit 
w / food). 

Nancy and Keith leaving change 
to 50mm. 

To disguise zoom: move cam- 
era and the two movements melt 
together but on this zoom because 
it’s so long, the two movements 


will be distinct. Pam Page 
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scenes are mostly with Keith Gordon, the 
young boy playing Dennis. He finds 
Dennis spying on his father, tells him he’s 
nothing but an extra in his own life, 
hiding behind trees spying with his 
binoculars. Kirk gives him a camera and 
says, “You must shoot your life. You 
must make yourself a star.” In Dennis’ 
film diary, he becomes an important 
figure, a major star in his own life. 

All of Kirk's stuff is shot cinéma vérité, 
and his own Star Therapy is to have 
cameras running on him all the time. He’s 
constantly directing the camera crew 
that’s shooting him, telling them to come 
around for closeups, over here for a 
medium shot. When the lab saw the stuff, 
they thought Kirk was directing the 
movie. 

Like in Hi, Mom!, there are three dif- 
ferent film forms in Home Movies. 
There’s the Star Therapy form, which is 
making the viewer conscious of the film as 
it is shot. You see the mike and the lights. 
Kirk talks to the cameraman—giving him 
directions. Then there’s Dennis’ diary, 
which is as if you had an 8mm camera and 
were talking into it. Then there is the 
body of the film, which is sort of like 
Hi, Mom!, with the character falling in 
love with the girl and their affair 
developing throughout the movie. 

Dennis’ diary film evolves into what 
Kirk’s film is, and Dennis’ conclusion is 
sort of the ultimate dramatic conclusion 


Working on the set made 
me excited about film 
again. I’ve always loved 
movies, and from the time | 
was a kid wanted to act in 
films, and now to direct 
them, but NYU grad film 
school depressed me. By 
the end of last year | was 
ready to say, Okay, this is 


not working—! guess film 


is not for me. But by being 
on the set | remembered 


and didn’t want to disturb 


of the film itself. I mean all the films come 
together in one big resolution, when he 
finally gets the girl and takes over his own 
life. 

Is this film based on your personal 
experiences? 


Well, there are a lot of autobiographical 


things. The Birds are somewhat reminis- 
cent of my own family, the brother, the 
parents. I’ve never done an autobio- 
graphical movie before, but this is a very, 
very zany look at the family. 

What was the fanciest shot you tried? 

We have a 62 minute tracking shot. It 
took us a day to do, and we stopped at 
Take 28 or something. But I was amazed 
that we pulled it off. It’s a scene where the 
girl comes to the family’s house and she 
walks from room to room, running into 
one member of the family after another. 
The dialogue had to whip along, every- 
body had to be in the right place as the 
camera moved around, hitting these 
marks. It wasn’t the greatest tracking shot 
in the world, but it played. = 

I have a very good shot of James 
lecturing Spartanetics theories to his 
students by a fire in the woods. That's 
done in one long shot with very funny 
material there. I just have a few cutaways 
to break it up, in case I want to go from 
one take to another. 

You have said you learn something 
specific and pragmatic with every film. 
What about Home Movies? 


Course Evaluations 


PR ay ae _ 
a te, > Pe! 
BS a hs detec om 


I hadn't done just a straight-out comedy 
in a long time, just letting an ensemble do 
really good character acting, having them 
carry the movie as in my earlier pictures. I 
like the kind of mad story of this lunatic 
family, something I haven’t ever done 
before. Hi, Mom! and Phantom of the 
Paradise are the most idiosyncratic of my 
movies and this one, too, is very idiosyn- 
cratic. But I think we made a fabulously 
funny movie. I think Home Movies will 
be very successful. And I think it might 
start a whole new generation of low- 
budget filmmakers. 

Can you compare the experience of 
making Home Movies with university 
training in filmmaking? 

I did take a one semester course at NYU 
in production, but that was the only real 
film school experience I had. The biggest 
mistake in student films is that they are 
usually cast so badly, with friends and 
people the directors know. Actually you 
can cover a lot of bad direction with good 
acting. 

The real trouble with film school is that 
the people teaching are so far out of the 
industry that they don’t give the students 
an idea of what's happening. Students 
should be exposed to the best people in 
the profession. If you study surgery, you 
study with the best doctors working in the 
hospital. You don’t study with the ones 
who couldn’t get a job. 


some students suspicious 
of the entire project and 
was wearing on. student 
morale in general. 

Laurie Newbound 


One of the most important 
things | learned during this 
project was thoroughly in- 
tangible, but so important 
precisely because it was in- 
tangible. When any group 


Photography for this story by Bradley B. Battersby 
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that film school is not film. 
It doesn’t feel anything like 
the real thing—and | got 
excited again. | was think- 
ing and observing and 
making movies in my head. 
| began reading and writing 
and seeing films again. 
Rachel Feldman 


Home Movies was the 
crash course to end all 
crash courses. I’ve never 
worked harder and learned 
more in any seven week 
period in my life. At first | 
felt intimidated by the 
professional crew members 
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them to let me look through 
the camera, but right away 
in the first week Brian 
made me assert myself. | 
was Cleaning the side win- 
dows of a phone booth that 
was being shot head on. 
Brian said, “Karen, what is 
the camera going to see?” 
And | felt pretty silly. Then 
Brian said that | shouldn’t 
feel reluctant to tell the 
cameraman that | need to 
look through the camera 
before each shot. 

Karen D’Arc 


The most frustrating aspect 


of making this film was the 


consistently inconsistent 
way in which the students 
were treated by the three 
executive producers. In the 
same hour we were treated 
as fully responsible profes- 
sionals and conversely as 
children who rated no res- 
pect whatsoever. | would 
work days and days as- 
sembling, typing, editing 
and mailing out contracts; 
a contract problem would 
come up and it would be 
kept from me. This kind of 
thing went on all the time 
in every area of production. 
This kind of secrecy made 


of people get together to 
work on a film, their egos 
will inevitably come into 
conflict. If the film is to be 
made smoothly, these con- 
flicts have to be bound and 
gagged for the duration of 
the shoot. The mind of the 
director must be free to 
deal with the problems of 
the film, so he must have 
the ability to deal with 
conflicts in a manner not 
disruptive to his thought 
process, or else have some- 
one—a producer, assistant 
director, etc.—who can do 
it for him. 

Gregg Horowitz 


The 

Take One 
Write-A-Script- 
For-DePaima Contest 


We know there are thousands 
of talented potential screenwriters 
who have just never had the chance 
to break into the Big Time. 


More important, Brian DePalma knows it 
too. 

DePalma, whose film credits include Carrie, 
Obsession and The Fury, and who will soon be 
directing John Travolta in Prince of the City, 
has come to Take One with the exciting idea of 
giving our readers the chance to show him 
what they can do with his original treatment, 
printed on the next three pages. 


Through a series of preliminary selections, 
three to five finalists, each of whom will 
receive $500, will be chosen to write complete 
screenplays, working closely with DePalma in 
the process. The winner stands a good chance 
of having his or her script made into a major 


motion picture by Brian DePalma. 


Select two scenes from the following 
treatment, write them up in proper screenplay 
form (no more than ten typewritten pages per 
scene) and send them to us with the entry form 
on page 22. Canadian entries should be sent to 
Take One, 1411 Crescent Street, Montreal H3G 
2B3. In order to avoid the vagaries of the 
Canadian postal service, US entrants should 
mail to Take One, Box 171, Rouses Point, New 
York 12979. All entries must be in our hands 
by February 15, 1979. 

Good luck, and be sure to follow the 
progress of the contest in future issues of Take 


One. 
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Personal Effects 


This is a schematic of a screenplay. | 
wrote it as a bare plot—the characters, 
locations, and dramatic situations have 
little coloring, texture, or emotional 
development. 

What I’m looking for is a screenwriter 
who can take this dramatic framework 
and create a political thriller. 

The film should be set in Montreal, and 
the political context must be Canadian. 
Even though the plot resonates with past 
US political events, the film will be a 
metaphor. I want the screenwriter to 
create a believable Canadian analogy. 
This may mean altering certain elements 
of the treatment. 

The schematic shows the logic but not 
the feelings or emotions of the characters. 
I am _ especially interested in the 
development of the scenes between Jon 
and Kate. The screenwriter must involve 
the viewer in the lives of the characters. 
For instance, what kind of man becomes 
obsessed with sound effects. What kind of 
life does he lead, friends does he have? If 
the climax of the film is to work, the 
viewer (through Jon) must have a strong 
emotional investment in Kate. What 
feelings does she invoke in him? What 
kind of woman is she? 

These are just a few of the problems the 
screenwriter will have to solve in the 
submitted scenes. . 

—Brian DePalma 
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Jon, a sound effects man, sits behind a 
1 mixing console with a producer, a 
B director, an editor and a mixer. They 
are mixing a scene in a cheap sex/violence 
picture. In the scene, a woman sleeping 
alone in a country cottage is attacked, 
raped and killed. The scene is photo- 
graphed through the trees outside her 
bedroom window. The producer dislikes 
the sound of the woman’s cries and the 
sound effects of the wind in the trees. He 
tells Jon to get some new effects—he’s sick 
of the same old sounds from Jon’s effects 
library. Jon promises he'll record some 
fresh effects. 


Later that night: Jon leaves his house 
carrying his recording equipment. 
@ He drives to a secluded wooded 


_area overlooking a narrow bridge. Under 


the bridge moves a turbulent river. Jon 
climbs to the top of the wooded hill, takes 
out his tape recorder, gun mike and 
earphones, and starts recording the wind 
rustling through the trees. Below him, on 
the road, a car careens around the corner 
heading for the bridge. Upon hearing the 
squealing tires, Jon turns around to face 
the speeding car. In the process, he bumps 
the gun mike into a tree, causing a loud 
pop in his earphones. Suddenly, from the 
clump of trees directly behind him comes 
the sound of a gunshot accompanied by a 
definite puff of white smoke. Below him, 
the’car’s tire collapses. The car swerves, 
out of control, crashing off the bridge and 
into the river. When Jon turns back 
toward the tree behind him, he sees the 
dissipating, white gun smoke and hears 
retreating footsteps. A woman cries out 
in the night. Jon looks around toward the 
river. The car sinks under the water. The 
woman screams again and pulls herself 
out of the window of the sinking car. Jon 
rushes down the hill. He drops his 
equipment in the road and leaps into the 
river. He reaches the floundering woman 
and drags her to safety. He rushes to the 
road, flags down a passing car, pushes 
her inside and tells the driver to take them 
both to the nearest hospital. 


Jon waits at the hospital. Finally the 
doctor lets him see the woman. She 
introduces herself as Kate and 
thanks Jon for saving her. She then tells 
him there was someone else in the car 
with her. “Who?” Jon asks. She tells him. 
Jon is shocked to learn it is a leading 
political Candidate, a man who was 
certain to unseat the incumbent head of 
state. Jon returns to his studio to work on 
the tape he has just recorded. He transfers 
the 1/4-inch recording to 35mm magnetic 
tape. He edits out the mike pop, tire 
squeal, gunshot, and car crash. He cuts 
the uninterrupted wind-through-the-trees 
effect into the sound track of the 
sex/violence picture. 


Jon watches a story on a television 

news program that details the Candi- 

HM date’s tragic accident. The 
newscaster interviews a motion picture 
Photographer who saw and filmed the 
whole accident. The Photographer ex- 
plains that he just happened to be at the 
bridge testing out a new high speed lens 
when the Candidate's car swerved into his 
camera view. After the car went into the 
river, the Photographer called the police. 
Jon stares at the TV screen, perplexed. He 
didn’t see the Photographer. And if he 
was there, why didn’t the Photographer 
rush to help Kate and the Candidate 
escape from the sinking car? 


Jon goes to the Photographer's apart- 

ment. A cop is stationed outside. 

M Jon asks where the Photographer 
is. The cop asks Jon why he wants to 
know. Jon tells him thathe wants tosee the 
film the Photographer took of the ac- 
cident. The cop says he wants the same 
thing. 


The next day, on his way to work, Jon 

stops by a magazine stand. There, 

on the cover of a_ national 

newsweekly, is a photograph of the 

Candidate’s car crashing off the bridge. 

Jon buys five copies and rushes to his 
studio. 

At his studio, Jon leafs through the 
magazine. In the article on the Can- 
didate’s fatal accident is the Photo- 
grapher’s film printed frame by frame. In 
one frame, Jon sees himself holding his 
microphone, standing on top of the hill 
with the trees behind him. But in the 
frame just before the blowout Jon does 
not see the puff of gun smoke. What 
happened to that? Why was it edited out? 

The article states that the front tire of 
the Candidate's car blew out, causing it to 
crash off the bridge. Jon is incredulous. 
He cuts the single frames out of the 
magazine and photographs them one by 
one, with a movie camera, to recreate the 
original motion picture. He shoots one 
frame of clear leader for the missing puff 
of smoke. He sends the film over to the 
lab to be developed and printed. 


Jon takes the wind effect track out 

@ of the sex/violence movie. He 
splices back into the wind effect the sound 
of the squealing tires, the mike pop, the 
gunshot, and the crashing car. When the 
film comes back from the lab, he syncs up 
the track to the picture, using the mike 
pop for the sync point. (In the 
Photographer's film we see the instant 
where the mike makes contact with the 
tree.) Jon plays the sound track and the 
film together. At the clear frame (where 
the missing puff of smoke should be) 
there is a loud, unmistakeable gunshot. 
This confirms Jon’s suspicion that the puff 
of smoke has been deliberately edited out 
of the Photographer’s film . . . at least as 
reproduced in the magazine. 


4 Jon goes to the police with his origi- 


7: recreate his original recording, 


nal 1/4-inch recording and the film. 

HM He leaves the 35mm transfer at 
home. He explains to the police what he’s 
done, concluding that the Candidate was 
not accidently killed, but murdered. 
Someone shot out the front tire. Someone 
firing from a clump of trees behind Jon. 
The police thank him for the evidence, 
take his recording and film and tell him 
that they will keep him posted on further 
developments. 


A few days go by and Jon has heard 
oe from the police. During the 
@ mix the producer asks for another 
effect and Jon goes to his effects library to 
find one. He discovers that all his effects 
have been erased. He calls the police. 
They are concerned and tell him that 
they'll “put a man right on it.” They are 
not surprised, because the tape he gave 
them has now been found to be blank 
when they replayed it. Jon hangs up, 


realizing the police can’t be trusted. 
10 Eating a sandwich by himself, Jon 
leafs through another newsmaga- 
B zine. In it, he discovers more 
pictures from the Photographer’s film. 
The Photographer had claimed he was 
selling the film exclusively to one 
magazine, but obviously he has been 
selling it in pieces to all of them. Yet, in 
this article, too, there is no picture 
containing the puff of smoke. Jon con- 
cludes that the Photographer must still 
have the original film. Though Jon’s 
original recording has been erased, he still 
has the 35mm transfer. He must find the 


Photographer and sync the unedited film 
with his sound track. 


Jon returns to the Photograph- 

er’s apartment. The place is de- 

i serted.He decides to go to Kate. 

He finds her in her apartment, and tells 

her that the tire of her car didn’t “ac- 

cidently” blow out, but was shot out. He 

tells her how the police destroyed his 

evidence. Kate is shocked, but not 

completely convinced. He explains that 

with the original of the Photographer's 

film, he could prove that the candidate 

was murdered. Kate tells him that she 
thinks she can get it for him. 


Kate locates the Photographer. 

He’s hiding out in a rented room in 

@ a sleazy hotel. We discover Kate 
has worked with him before. He has shot 
her in bed with philandering husbands for 
use in divorce cases. Kate tells him what 
Jon told her. The Photographer laughs, 
saying they (he and Kate) were both 
double-crossed. However, he doesn’t 
care—he’s making more money selling 
the film to different magazines. The 
Photographer explains that they were 
hired by a guy he calls “Dirty Tricks” to 
get politically embarrassing photographs 
of the Candidate. (Kate knew only that 
she was to pick up a man at a political 
rally, drive him to the bridge, and park 
the car so the Photographer could get 
some “hot” shots of them making out.) 
The Photographer didn’t realize that 
“Dirty Tricks” planned to be there, and to 
shoot out the car’s tire. “Dirty Tricks” 
wanted to cause an accident that. would 
produce national headlines like: “Soused 
Candidate Crashes Love Nest!”. This 
kind of lurid publicity was sure to knock 
the Candidate out of the running. 
However, the plan worked even better 
than expected. “Dirty Tricks” accidently 
killed the Candidate. “What was sup- 
posed to happen to me?” Kate asks. The 
Photographer shrugs, “Whatever...” 
Kate is incensed. She wants the film in 
order to expose this “rotten creep” and the 
people he is working for. The 
Photographer tells her to forget it. To 
keep her quiet he offers to split the money 
he’s making by selling the film. Kate 
doesn’t want the money, she wants “Dirty 
Tricks.” The Photographer warns her not 
to push it. Next time she might not 
survive the “accident.” Kate laughs off 
the warning and asks for a drink. She gets 
the Photographer drunk and steal the 


film 
Kate takes the film to Jon’s stu- 
dio. They run the original film 
@ with the 35mm sound track and 
for the first time clearly see the puff of 


smoke, in dead sync with the gunshot 
sound. 


“Dirty Tricks” follows a woman 
down a dark street. He overtakes 
@ her, drags her into an alley and 
strangles her with a steel wire. Only when 
he leaves the stilled body do we move in 


close to her face and realize this woman is 
not Kate. 


Jon calls the Times and manages 
to get a nationally known investi- 
Mf gative reporter. Jon starts to tell 
him about the evidence. The reporter 
stops him, saying the phone may be 
tapped. The reporter tells him he'll 
contact him from a safe line and set up 


a meeting. Jon hangs up. 
16;: government commission has 

M@ concluded that the Candidate 
was killed in a freak accident. We also see 
a story about a woman being senselessly 
strangled on the street. The police have 
no clues and warn women to keep off the 
street at night. 


“Dirty Tricks” kills another wo- 

man. Again, the victim resembles 

@ Kate in age and coloring. After 
the murder “Dirty Tricks” calls his 
superior. His superior wonders why he 
has been killing these other girls. “Dirty 
Tricks” tells him that he wants Kate's 
murder to look like one in a series of 
psycho-killings, totally without motive. 
He tells his superior that the tap on Jon’s 
telephone line has paid off. However, he 
has to move fast, before the investigative 
reporter makes contact. To help prevent 
such contact “Dirty Tricks” has cut into 
Jon’s telephone line and fixed it so any 
caller gets a busy signal. 


Jon reads in the paper that a spe- 


ing to be the _ investigative 

reporter. He explains he can’t 

reach Jon. He wants Jon and Kate to bring 

him the original film and the 35mm sound 
track. 


Kate goes to Jon and tells him 
19:: reporter has requested a 

M@ meeting. Jon is suspicious. How 
did she know it was the reporter? She 
asks, “Who else could it be?” Jon reminds 
her that the reporter was supposed to call 
him, not her. She tells him she had a hard 
time reaching him herself. His line is 
always busy. So the reporter probably 
called her instead—it’s as simple as that. 
Jon isn’t convinced. But she insists he’s 
getting paranoid. Jon tells her he'll let her 
go only if she'll wear a radio bug so he 
can keep near them and tape everything 
the reporter says. He must have some 
evidence if the tape and film vanish again. 
Kate agrees. She will meet the “reporter.” 


(cont'd) 


1 “Dirty Tricks” calls Kate, pretend- 
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To his horror he realizes the “reporter's 
voice transmitted through the bug is not 
the same one he heard over the phone. 


Kate meets the “reporter” (really 
“Dirty Tricks”). They get into 
Bhis car and drive off. Jon follows 
in his car monitoring their conversation. 


rot 


are gone. 


Jon loses Kate's car in traffic. He 
is left with the sounds of her 
M screams as she’s dragged out of 
her car, strangled to death and dumped in 
an alley. He finally finds her body— 
stripped and mutilated. The tape and film 


Jon is back at the mix. The pro- 

ducer and director are running 

H the scene of the girl being 

raped. We hear the sounds of Kate's 
screams coming from the mouth of the 
girl on the screen. It is horrifyingly ef- 


fective. The producer nods his approval. 
Jon stares blankly at the screen. 


The Fine Print 


In connection with the contest to write a 
screenplay derived from the treatment by 
Brian DePalma, printed in the January 
issue of Take One Magazine, in con- 
sideration of and as a condition of your 
acceptance of my entry therein which | 
enclose, | hereby agree to the following: 


1. |, free and clear, have and shall have 
complete ownership of the material to be 
prepared and submitted by me hereunder, 
and all right, title and interest, as well as 
all copyrights therein (including renewals 
and/or extensions), throughout the world 
in perpetuity, in and to the said material 
are hereby assigned to Fetch Produc- 
tions, Inc. (herein called ‘‘Fetch”), a 
corporation owned by Brian DePalma. 
Fetch shall have the right, but not the 
obligation, for motion picture purposes 
and any other purposes, to use, adapt, 
revise in any manner and/or to combine 
with other works, the material and/or 
portions thereof, prepared and submitted 
by me hereunder and to assign and/or 
license others to so do. Fetch, said 
assigns and/or licensees may exercise or 
refrain from excercising any one or more 
of said rights simultaneously with or 
together with any other of such rights. | 
hereby waive any so-called ‘droit moral’ 
rights of authors. | acknowledge that as a 
condition of my being certified the winner 
of the said contest (or in the event | am 
requested to do so whether or not | am 
determined to be the winner), | shall 
execute promptly upon Fetch’s request 
and hereby do enter into an agreement 
with Fetch to the foregoing effect, which 
agreement shall also contain. the 
following payment provisions, (as well as 
all other clauses customarily contained 
in screenplay writing and assignment 
agreements, including but not limited to 
consents to use and allow others to use 
my name, likeness and biographical 
material): 

(A) $9,500 upon my delivery of a first 

draft, full screenplay (sufficient for 

use as the basis of a feature length 


(B) In the event Fetch requests same, 
(and only in such event), $1,250 upon 
my delivery of the final screenplay, 
revised from the draft in accordance 
with Fetch (or its designee’s) 
requests, such to be delivered within 
six (6) weeks of such request; 

(C) In the event Fetch requests same 
(and only in such event), $4,750 upon 
my delivery of a rewrite of said final 
draft screenplay revised (in ac- 
cordance with suggestions made by 
Fetch or its designees), such to be 
delivered within four (4) weeks of 
such request; 

(D) As part of the rights granted to 
you herein, you shall have the right to 
exhibit the motion picture in any and 
all media now or hereafter known or 
devised as well as to make or 
authorize the making of re-makes and 
sequels; 


2. You shall have full rights, as you may 
elect, to print and re-print in Take One 
Magazine, and authorize others to print, 
at such times as you elect, all or part of 
any material submitted by me hereunder 
(scenes and/or screenplay, or portions 
thereof) with no further payment to me 
and | hereby waive and release you, Fetch 
Productions, Inc., Unicorn Publishing 
Corp. and their stockholders, directors, 
agents and employees from any claim or 
liability to me which may arise out of 
such use by you, your assigns, and 
licensees and/or out of any unauthorized 
use of such material by any third party. In 
addition to the foregoing, | hereby waive 
and release you, Fetch Productions, Inc., 
Unicorn Publishing Corp. and_ their 
stockhoiders, directors, agents and 
employees from any claim or liability 
arising out of the judging of entries in the 
within contest and agree that you have 
sole and absolute discretion in the 
conduct of such contest. 


3. | represent and warrant: 


(B) | have not made and shall not 
make any commitment or agreement 
which could or might impede or 
derogate from the rights granted you 
and/or Fetch Productions, Inc. herein 
and that no rights whatsoever in such 
material have ever been granted by 
me; 

(C) In the event | am declared the 
winner of the contest, | shall make 
myself available to and shall render 
the services called for hereunder, 
promptly as and when called upon to 
do so under the direction and control 
of Fetch and/or its designees. If same 
shall require consultation in the 
United States, | shall travel there and 
shall be paid reasonable travel and 
living expenses in connection 
therewith; 

(D) All material of whatever kind or 
nature submitted by me shall be 
(except for that in the public domain) 
wholly original with me and shall not 
infringe upon or violate any 
copyright, right of privacy, common 
law or any other right or any third 
party; 

(E) If | am a Canadian writer, | 
represent lam a Canadian citizen ora 
“landed immigrant”; 

(F) | hereby indemnify and hold you, 
Fetch, your and their assigns and 
licensees and all officers, directors, 


agents and employees of the 
foregoing, harmless from any and all 
losses, liabilities, claims, judgments, 
expenses. (including reasonable 
counsel fees) and the like incurred or 
sustained as a result of any third 
party claims arising out of the breach 
of any warranty or representation 
made by me herein; 

(G) | am not a member of any writer’s 
guild or union. 


4. | shall receive credit on the film of any 
feature-length motion picture produced 
by Fetch and its assigns and sub- 
stantially based upon the screenplay 
submitted by me hereunder and with 
respect to any remake and sequel motion 
picture growing out of same, | shall 
receive credit to the effect that such 
sequel or television series is based upon 
characters created by me, or words to 
that effect. Except as provided herein, my 
credit shall be in such size or position as 
you may determine, in your sole 
discretion. 


5. This agreement shall be construed 
according to the laws of the province of 
Ontario, Canada, or New York, or 
California, as you and/or Fetch elects, 
applicable to contracts executed therein 
and to be performed therein as if same 
were so executed and performed therein. 


(Contest Entrant) 
Signature 


Print Name and Address 


motion picture approximately 105 (A) | am entering into this agreement 
minutes running time) based upon as well as the aforesaid screenplay 
the said treatment, such to be agreement with Fetch and am under 
delivered within two (2) months of no restriction or restraint with 
request therefor by Fetch; respect thereto; 
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Stars Behind The Lens 


Hollywood's ten best cameramen and how they shot 


A decade ago, it would have been a 
cinch to name the finest cinemat- 
ographers in Hollywood. The last great 
wave of studio practitioners were alive 
and well—in 1967, William Daniels went 
from Garbo to In Like Flint, William 
Clothier was working on Valley of the 
Dolls, Russell Metty shot Thoroughly 
Modern Millie, Charles B. Lang did Wait 
Until Dark, and so on. The young turks 
were still in graduate school or stinting as 
camera operators or just starting out. The 
Easy Rider explosion of 1968—the 
production code upheaval, the influx of 
unbound filmmakers—had not yet 
happened. 

Much has taken place since then. The 
Seventies have witnessed extraordinary 
technological advances—among_ them, 
the steady-cam, the versatile Panaflex, 
the development of ultra high-speed 
lenses for low-light conditions—that have 
revolutionized the craft, putting it in a 
sort of perpetual transition. The pioneers 
have retired or died or simply vanished. 
Studio work has fallen off, as indeed the 
studios have fallen off, tapered output, 
merged, diversified, liquidated. 

The giants of the past are still being 
emulated by the new rebels, but the 
cameraman of today is also digging fresh 
ground. Black and white usage has 
slipped away, and with it the secret 
strides of the old masters. Increased 
location work has called for a tremendous 
resourcefulness about exterior conditions. 
And the cameramen in Hollywood. today 


Patrick McGilligan is the editor of Bos- 
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their way to the top 
by Patrick McGilligan 


are engaged beyond the _ pictorial— 


Wexler, directing bits of American 
Graffiti; Butler, conceiving entire 
sequences of Grease; Willis’ “oneness” 


with a director—in an open-role manner 
that might have raised a few eyebrows (or 
hackles) in the so-called Golden Age. 

The modern challenges—the new 
freedoms—have created a community of 
cinematographers, much like the USC- 
UCLA network of directors, who swap 
ideas, pool information, selflessly 
collaborate. Movies like One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest (three cinemat- 
ographers) and Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind (11 cinematographers, under 
Vilmos Zsigmond) suggest that a 
collective approach to cinematography is 
already a reality, in some circumstances. 
Meanwhile, there is a movement among 
cameramen towards directing—Wexler, 
Fraker, Alonzo, now Willis—which is 
indicative of their individual range and 
ambitions. 

Who are these men (for it is still a male- 
dominated profession), and what do they 
contribute, individually, to a film? A 
tough question, possibly an unfair one. In 
the first place, a cinematographer is 
valued, traditionally, for his slavish 
fealty to a director. Thus, it is dangerous 
to estimate where a director's personality 
leaves off and the cinematographer’s 
sensibility enters in. Cuckoo's Nest, for 
example, had three of Hollywood's best- 
brightest cinematographers in Wexler 
(who set the tone, then quit), Butler (who 
completed the interiors) and Fraker (who 
lensed the outdoor scenes). Yet the movie 
is a seamless whole, one cinemato- 


grapher’s ‘style’ virtually  in- 
distinguishable from the other’s, 
everything subordinated to the story, the 
director, the package. 

Of course, some directors exert a more 
creative influence on cinematographers, 
just as some cinematographers exert a 
more creative influence on directors. 
Some (I'm thinking of Joseph Biroc/- 
Aldrich or John Coquillon/Peckinpah) 
are inseparable compadres, mutual 
colorists. A cinematographer like David 
M. Walsh is pedestrian in his studio 
assignments (W.C. Fields and Me, Silver 
Streak), but inspired in his teamwork 
with Woody Allen (Everything You 
Always Wanted to Know About Sex, 
Sleeper). Likewise, Paul Lohmann is 
inspired in his. relationship with Altman 
(California Split, Nashville, Buffalo Bill 
and the Indians) but merely adequate 
elsewhere (The White Buffalo). 

So it goes, so it goes—there are distant 
ends of the spectrum, merit in an ob- 
sequious cinematographer as well as a 
maverick one, endless variables. And 
while I wouldn't advise anyone to see a 
movie for its cinematography alone, for, 
say, a Gordon Willis assignment, I would 
hastily add that Willis’ work is almost 
always a virtue in otherwise flawed 
movie-making. (I am thinking of Comes 
A Horseman, for example.) Plus, Willis’ 
involvement usually clues good taste, an 
intelligent project. It helps, therefore, to 
know the difference between Michael 
Butler and (no relation) Bill Butler, 
veteran Ernest Laszlo and upstart Laszlo 
Kovacs, Robert Surtees and his son 
Bruce, not to mention Claude Renoir and 
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Pan Sa 
his uncle Jean. 


Not a lot has been written about U.S. 
cinematographers outside industry and 
technical sources (among the best are 
Millimeter, Filmmaker's Newsletter and 
American Cinematographer, organ of the 
American Society of Cinematographers). 
The October profile of Gordon Willis in 
The New Yorker augurs well for future 
scholarship, but for the most part, 
Beverly Walker’s complaint in Sight and 
Sound six years ago still holds true: “art” 
cinematographers like Nestor Almendros 
(who has been accorded a full piece in the 
Sunday New York Times, as well as a 
recent spread in Film Comment) get 
deserved recognition “but that same 
attention has not been given to any one of 
half a dozen American cinematographers 
who also deserve it...” 

This, then, is meant to be a foot in the 
door, a guide to Hollywood's _best- 
brightest, exploratory not definitive. I 
have omitted “foreign” cinematographers 
like Almendros (whose credits, apart 
from Rohmer and Truffaut, now include 
Days of Heaven and Goin’ South) and 
Sven Nykvist (Bergman's cinemato- 
grapher, he is an A.S.C. member who 
works increasingly in the U.S.) for a 
variety of reasons: They work mainly 
outside the U.S., they are obvious choices 
for anybody's pantheon, their elimination 
narrows the field. The same fool's criteria 
leads me to drop Douglas Slocombe and 
Geoffrey Unsworth (who died suddenly 
in November, while shooting Polanski’s 
‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles in France) and 
other worthy candidates, principally 
British. I have also neglected “B” movies, 
skirting people like Bruce Logan (Jackson 
County Jail), Jaimie Anderson (New 
World’s “house” cinematographer), 
Stephen Katz (the brother of Gloria Katz, 
whose credits include The Pom Pom 
Girls) and Orson Welles’ right-hand man, 
Gary Graver (F. For Fake). 

Entirely souped-up criterion, con- 
fessedly. Mea culpa, mea culpa. With 
that aside, I am left with the following 
list: 


Joun A. ALONZO 

Alonzo is the youngest, the latest, to 
emerge among the best-brightest. He was 
born in Dallas in 1934, moved to Mexico 
as a small child and then back to Texas. 
Working on stage and in television in 
Texas, he created a local puppet show on 
TV, which brought him to Hollywood in 
1956. In LA, Alonzo did bit acting roles 
(you can spot him in The Magnificent 
Seven) and was drawn to cinemato- 
graphy. He worked on Wolper docu- 
mentaries and various short subjects, one 
of which, The Legend of Jimmy Blue Eyes, 
paid off with an Oscar nomination. After 
serving as second cameraman on Franken- 
heimer’s Seconds (1966), he broke into 
feature work with Corman’s Bloody 
Mama (1970). 

His early period of forbidding exotica 
(Ashby’s Harold and Maude, Lady Sings 
the Blues) climaxed with the angled noir 
of Chinatown (1974), and an Oscar statu- 
ette. Since then, he has ranged freely. 
There has been an extended sunshiney 
handshake with Martin Ritt (Sounder, 
Conrack, Casey's Shadow); there have 
been rogue-rascal comedies (The Fortune, 
The Bad News Bears); there was the 
luminescent showiness of Farewell, My 
Lovely (a Marlowe remake, 1975) and the 
earthy naturalism of Which Way Is Up? (a 
Wertmiiller remake, 1977). If Alonzo’s 
taste is not unassailable, his cinemato- 
graphy, even for such box-office pap as 
The Cheap Detective, is consistently 
lucid. 

As a stylist, Alonzo is something of an 

enigma, without any obvious allegiances 
or aesthetics. In Hollywood, he is well 
regarded for his hand-held expertise 
(shown to advantage in the chase-shoot- 
out sequences of Frankenheimer’s Black 
Sunday) but otherwise his sensibility is 
evolving. An ambitious filmmaker, he 
directed his first movie, FM, last year, 
about behind-the-scenes hassles at an FM 
radio outlet. The script for FM is 
disastrous, the comedy unfunny, but 
Alonzo's handling of the actors (Martin 
Mull et al.) is assured, his camerawork 
typically adroit. 
Capsule: A Wild Card. Clean, direct, 
fluid. Still working out the kinks in his 
style, only time will tell whether Alonzo is 
imitative or original; or whether the tight 
ironic compositions of Chinatown are a 
brand of humor. 


Lucien BALLARD 

One of the last of the grand old masters, 
Ballard began his career at Paramount as 
a cutter and assistant to Lee Garmes on 
Morocco (1930). Taken under wing as 
von Sternberg’s protégé, he photographed 
the luminous The Devil Is a Woman and 
the intensely brooding Crime and Punish- 
ment, both in 1935. The movies which 
followed included: Blind Alley (1939), 
The Lodger (1944), Preminger’s Laura (co- 
credit, 1944), The House on Telegraph 
Hill (1951), O’Henry’s Full House (1952), 
Inferno (3-D, 1953) and Kubrick’s The 
Killing (1956). With the ‘50s, Ballard 
moved into creative work on Westerns, 
notably for Boetticher and Peckinpah, 
including Buchanan Rides Alone (1958), 
Ride the High Country (1962), Nevada 
Smith (1966), The Wild Bunch (1969), 
True Grit (1969), The Ballad of Cable 
Hogue (1970) and Junior Bonner (1972). 
He continues to excel with Westerns, 
which have the quality of wistful remem- 
brance in his hands—more like a faded 
rotogravure than a Frederick Remington 
painting. 

Lately, Ballard has been relegated to the 

old guard and reduced to a trivial associa- 
tion with Charles Bronson (Breakout, 
Breakheart Pass, St. Ives, From Noon Till 
Three—all shot beautifully) and “B” 
movies like Thomasine and Bushrod (an 
inconsequential Black Western) and Joan 
Rivers’ Rabbit Test (1978). Yet, even on 
ditties like Thomasine and Bushrod 
(Gordon Parks Jr., 1975), his veteran 
touch is obvious: in the radiant color, 
clarity, spatial elegance, precision of the 
framing. Period work is still his mark. But 
the “near abstract” cinematography on a 
film like Peckinpah’s The Getaway 
(1972), with its “clean and muscular” 
appeal (in the words of Pauline Kael), 
shows that Ballard’s time-rendered tech- 
nique will never be dated. 
Capsule: Old Faithful, out-of-sync with 
fashion. Ballard’s presence often indicates 
a time capsule or chunk of “memory.” 
This holds true even with “modern” 
pictures, such as the Bronson oeuvre, 
which are like flashbacks to the Bond uni- 
verse of the ‘60s. 


John Alonzo, Bill Butler, Stanley Cortez, 
Conrad Hall, Laszlo Kovacs, Robert Surtees, 
Haskell Wexler; Gordon Willis, Vilmos 
Zsigmond. 


Bit BuT.er 

An ex-electronics engineer, Butler worked 
in Chicago film and video circles for 
many years, and shot the Chicago Sym- 
phony for TV. He hooked up with then- 
novice director William Friedkin on 
several documentaries, including The 
People vs. Paul Crump, which won an 
award at the San Francisco Film Festival. 
Then Friedkin went to California to direct 
Good Times with Sonny and Cher, and 
Butler followed as Friedkin’s advisor on 
the musical sequences. 

While Butler’s camerawork is not 
particularly imaginative, it is always 
vigorous, handsome, expressive—never 
dull. His location work is resourceful. 
Butler was with Coppola at the ascent of 
the latter’s career (The Rain People, 
1969), and later on for the lattice-work of 
The Conversation (1974). He is respon- 
sible for the “bold visual attack” (Beverly 
Walker, Sight and Sound) of Nicholson’s 
Drive, He Said, with its dizzying panoply 
of zooms, pans, close-ups and slow 
motion, as well as the camera-as-shark 
perpective of Spielberg’s Jaws (1974). 
(Butler also performed miracles by 
“matching” the studio tank and jinxed 
island shots of Peter Benchley’s yarn.) He 
stepped in for a disgruntled Haskell Wex- 
ler, and completed the coarse-grained 
ward interiors of One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest (1975). 

Among Butler's other credits are 
Downhill Racer (1969), A Touch of Class 
(1973), Lipstick (1975), Bingo Long and 
the Travelling All-Stars and Motor Kings 
(exquisite period semblance, 1976) and 
John Korty’s Alex and the Gypsy (1977). 

His Symphony experience brought him 
musically to Grease (1978). Collaborating 
with choreographer Pat Birch, first-time 
director Randall Kleiser and producer 
Allan Carr, Butler opted for an extremely 
crisp visual image, a bright rainbow of 
colors and swooping camera movement 
on the musical routines (unusual for 
Butler, who is a self-described “conser- 
vative” about camera motion). It was 
Butler’s idea, however, to insert the two 
“spaceless” fantasy sequences of Grease 
(‘Beauty School Drop-out” and the 
boogie-romp of the auto mechanics class). 
The result is a cheery, old-fashioned 
Hollywood canvas. 

Butler still works occasionally in tele- 
vision, and counts among his credits 


“Raid on Entebbe” and the much- 
acclaimed “The Execution of Private 
Slovik.” 

Capsule: His formal name (Wilmer) indi- 
cates a Germanic bent. A bent that is 
evidenced not just by conservative tech- 
nique, but by the grim symphonic 
momentum of his most successful work. 


STANLEY CorTEZ 
Including Stanley Cortez is a bit of a 
cheat. In the first place, his real name is 
Stanley Kranz—he is the brother of actor 
Ricardo Cortez (Jake Kranz). Then there’s 
some question as to whether he’s active or 
semi-active, or whether he’s even residing 
in the United States. A maverick among 
mavericks, Cortez works infrequently 
these days, turns up with his signature on 
“B” pictures, doomed projects, co-credits 
and movies abroad. But he is worth wait- 
ing for. 

Born in New York City in 1908, Cortez 
worked with still photographers in Man- 
hattan (Steichen, Pirie, MacDonald, 
Bachrach, etc.) before moving to LA as 
Cecil B. DeMille’s assistant cameraman. 
Recommended by Gregg Toland, he went 
to work for Orson Welles on the turn-of- 
the-century The Magnificent Ambersons 
(1942), clinching his reputation as a 
master of the complex “long take.” 
Ambersons was/is a ravishing accom- 
plishment. No less memorable is Cortez’ 
flamboyant photography for Laughton- 
Agee’s The Night of the Hunter (1955), 
one of the great black-and-white dream- 
scapes. With Sam Fuller, he teamed up for 
Shock Corridor (1963) and The Naked 
Kiss (1964). With Preminger, he made 
Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Moon 
(1968). The remainder of his credits 
unspool like a pulp catalogue: things like 
Four Day Wonder (1937), Lady in the 
Morgue (1938), Alias the Deacon (1939), 
The Leatherpushers (1940), Badlands of 
Dakota (1941), Flesh and Fantasy (1943), 
Smash Up (1947), The Man on the Eiffel 
Tower (1949), Abbott and Costello Meet 
Captain Kidd (1952), Top Secret Affair 
(1957), Vice Raid (1960), Angry Red 
Planet (1960), Nightmare in the Sun 
(1964), The Navy vs. the Night Monsters 
(1966), The Ghost in the Invisible Bikini 
(1966) and The Date (1971). 

His notoriety as being slow and prickly 
(Cortez was dismissed early in the shoot- 
ing of Chinatown for procrastination 


accounts for his random employment. 
Last year, Cortez turned up with a co- 
credit on Claude Lelouch’s debut Ameri- 
can film, Another Man, Another Chance, 
a prettified Western. In it, his camera 
rises, descends, hops over fences, floats 
through windows, trails characters 
through ranchhouses. James Caan and 
Geneviéve Bujold are billed but, as usual 
with a Cortez-photographed picture, it is 
the camera that stars. 

Also, Cortez wrote what is regarded as 
a definitive article on motion picture 
photography for the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. 
Capsule: The Other. Cortez’ camera is 
like a free spirit, independent of director- 
ial whim, apart from the audience's point- 
of-view. The plot is unwinding in one 
corner, the camera is roaming and poking 
in another. This may tip Cortez’ 
philosophy: that what matters, after all, 
is not the vision but the watchful glance. 


Conrap HALL 

Hall is Tahiti-born, son of the co-author 
of Mutiny on the Bounty. A graduate of 
USC, he studied under Russian montage 
expert Slavko Vorkapich. His career as a 
cameraman really began when he helped 
to form Canyon Cinema in 1956, and 
drew lots for the photography on My 
Brother Down There, which was shot in 
18 days for $150,000. He also put in time on 
Disney nature films, like The Living 
Desert (1953), and was camera operator 
for the likes of Robert Surtees, Hal Mohr 
and Ernest Haller. Barred from the 
established Hollywood union, he helped 
organize the Association of Film Crafts- 
men Union, which opened doors for new- 
comers by affiliating with NABET, the 
TV projectionists’ union. His first feature 
was The Wild Seed in 1965. 

Since 1965, Hall has been nominated 
for one Oscar (for black-and-white 
cinematography for Morituri, 1965) and 
copped another (for the alternately lyrical 
and foreboding Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, 1969), while amassing an 
impressive string of pictures: including 
Harper (1966), The Professionals (1966), 
Cool Hand Luke (1967), In Cold Blood 
(1967), Boorman’s Hell in the Pacific 
(1968), Tell Them Willie Boy Is Here 
(1969), Electra Glide in Blue (1973), etc. 

In Hollywood, Hall is considered the 


apotheosis of a prestige, first-class profes- 
sional. But his work can be too immacu- 
late, and his calculated artiness has helped 
to embalm pictures like In Cold Blood and 
Butch Cassidy. At worst, there is too 
much sharpness in his imagery, too much 
deliberation, not enough involvement. In 
recent years, Hall has leaned towards 
high-toned projects like Day of the 
Locust (with its garish stylized diffusion) 
and The Marathon Man (another Schle- 
singer picture), and his penchant for 
perfectionism has been coddled. It may be 
that Hall is at his most satisfying while 
enhancing smaller situations. His’ softly- 
pasteled Smile (1974) or Huston’s Fat City 
(1972)—shot in a faded, bluish haze, as if 
through the smokey mist of a pool hall— 
are both more subtle achievements. 

For years now, Hall has been angling to 

adapt a Faulkner novel, with hopes to join 
the swelling ranks of cameramen-direc- 
tors. 
Capsule: Hall’s work shows traces of his 
Tahitian upbringing, and the hypnotic 
influence of the sea: a preoccupation with 
dimensions of light and shade. 


Laszio Kovacs 

Along with friend Vilmos Zsigmond, 
Kovacs fled the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion and arrived in Los Angeles. After 
knocking about for many years, their film 
on modern dance, Lullaby, gained a 
measure of recognition and allowed 
entrée to feature work in the industry. 
Like Zsigmond, Kovacs today is one of 
the principal stylists among active Holly- 
wood cinematographers. 

Beginning with the richly haunting 
Targets, directed by Peter Bogdanovich in 
1968, Kovacs has photographed a streak 
of some of the most visually exciting 
pictures in the modern American cinema: 
including Altman’s That Cold Day in the 
Park (1969), Easy Rider (1969), Five Easy 
Pieces (1970), Mazursky’s Alex in Won- 
derland (1970), The Last Movie (1971), 
Marriage of a Young Stockbroker (1971), 
Pocket Money (1972), King of Marvin 
Gardens (1972), Steelyard Blues (1973), 
Paper Moon (1973), Slither (1973), 
Freebie and the Bean (1974), Ashby’s 
Shampoo (1975), At Long Last Love 
(1975), Nickelodeon (1976), Baby Blue 
Marine (1976) and New York, New York 
(1977), F.I.S.T. (1978), Paradise Alley 
(1978). 

Critics have not always been able to 
distinguish Kovacs’ cinematography from 
the anti-establishment tone or offbeat 
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nature of his fringe projects (Stanley 
Kauffmann complaining about Paper 
Moon that “the look of the film is all 
wrong,” Charles Champlin insisting that 
“the camera is almost always in the wrong 
place” in Steelyard Blues). But Kovacs 
looks more inventive with time, at ease in 
period or contemporary settings, station- 
ary or afoot. An atmospherist who favors 
cool or muted colors, he has collaborated 
with Bogdanovich on_ black-and-white 
(Paper Moon) and color drained of color 
(At Long Last Love). A location buff, he 
has also shot one of the most voluptuous, 
contained studio films of the decade, 
Scorsese’s New York, New York, a Min- 
nelli turned inside-out. Less obsessive 
than Zsigmond, Kovacs is more decorous, 
evocative, discreet. 

Capsule: A Twilight Zone-like edginess. 
Cold, dark tones, often. Kovacs favors 
bleak-freak filmscapes, but his camera- 
work is open, expansive; there is leeway 
and sympathy in the worst of his worlds. 


ROBERT SURTEES 

In the matter of Surtees, there are the 
following complaints: that he is an 
old-time high-gloss glamor photo- 
grapher; that he eschews flashiness, 
trickery, gimmickry or even hand-held 
movement; that his personality never 
intrudes or embroiders; that his style 
varies with whatever property he is 
accommodating. 

All true. What is true, also, is that 
Surtees is the last of the great traditional- 
ists, a craftsman whose camerawork is 
always tasteful, appropriate, motivated, 
whose range is unbounded and whose pal- 
lette is never dry. Surtees’ versatility 
accounts for Oklahoma! (1955), as well as 
Oklahoma Crude (1973); the sprawling, 
biblical epic Ben Hur (1959), as well as the 
pre-hip The Graduate (1967) and post-hip 
A Star Is Born (1976); the liltingly 
nostalgic Summer of ‘42 and (shot the 
same year, 1971) the extreme depth of 
field and black-and-white angst of The 
Last Picture Show (“A perfectly cal- 
culated balance between faultless realism 
and sentimental association,’”’ in the 
words of Jan Dawson); and the many- 
splendored visual charms of Intruder in 
the Dust (1949), King Solomon's Mines 
(1950), Quo Vadis (1951), Minnelli’s The 
Bad and the Beautiful (1952), Welles- 
Kafka's The Trial (1955), Raintree County 
(1957), Mutiny on the Bounty (1962), The 
Collector (1965), Doctor Doolittle (1967), 
Sweet Charity (1968), Kazan’s The 
Arrangement (1969), The Cowboys 
(1972), The Other (1972), The Sting 
(1973), The Great Waldo Pepper (1975), 
The Hindenberg (1975) and now Blood 
Brothers (1978), among many others. 

Born in 1906, Surtees joined Universal 
as an assistant cameraman in 1927, later 
working for MGM and Warners. His first 
solo credit was on This Precious Freedom 
in 1942. Still active, still “modern,” he has 


three Oscars and over a dozen nomina- 
tions to his name. There is no more con- 
sistent, intelligent and distinguished cine- 
matographer presently working in Holly- 
wood. 

Capsule: An Old World Romantic. The 
men, lit with a strong cross-light to ac- 
centuate rugged features; the women, lit 
softly, without diffusion. 


HASKELL WEXLER 

Wexler’s name is synonymous with classy 
cinematography: he is a left-romantic, an 
iconoclast, a documentarist as well as a 
Hollywood regular, a man whose integ- 
rity has led him to argument and some- 
times quitting, a first-rank artist whose 
early passion for grainy realism has 
yielded to a warm, naturalistic view. 

Wexler began by shooting labor 
documentaries in Chicago, and shot his 
first feature, The Savage Eye, for Joseph 
Strick in 1959. Said to be independently 
wealthy, he has been increasingly selec- 
tive about his work ever since that debut. 
His credits include: The Hoodlum Priest 
(1961), Kazan’s America, America (1963), 
The Best Man (1964), The Loved One 
(co-credit, 1965), Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf (1966), In the Heat of the 
Night (1967), The Thomas Crown Affair 
(1968), One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
(co-credit, 1975), and (three by Ashby) 
Bound for Glory (1976), Coming Home 
(1977) and the forthcoming The Hamster 
of Happiness. Wexler evidently shoots 
whatever strikes his fancy, and pops up 
on movies to perform his specialty—as 
“visual consultant” on American Graffiti 
(1973), on which he supervised photo- 
graphy and helped “with some of the 
actors, mostly holding Richard Dreyfuss 
down from over-acting”; shooting the 
Super Bowl footage for Black Sunday 
(1976); lensing the Chicago mill se- 
quences of Terrence Malick’s Days of 
Heaven (1978). 

Not content with a limited role behind 
the camera, Wexler wrote, shot, directed 
and produced Medium Cool in 1969, a 
vérité-influenced movie revolving around 
protests at the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, “a kind of cine- 
matic ‘Guernica’,” as The New York 
Times called it. His documentary credits 
include A Report on Torture in Brazil 
(1971), Trial of the Catonsville Nine 
(1972), Interview with Allende (1971), 
Introduction to the Enemy (1976) and 
Underground (1976). From coaching 
actors (Graffiti, again) to script contri- 
butions (always with Ashby), Wexler 
steeps himself in the entire process of a 
given project. 

An innovator as well, Wexler’s work 
for In the Heat of the Night advanced the 
use of depth of focus in color photo- 
graphy. His “paraplegic” wheelchair is an 
invented device for smoothly moving 
shots in and out of camera. For the sur- 
passing visual splendors of Bound for 


From left to right: “Since Chinatown, Alonzo has ranged freely, as with the luminescent showiness 
of Farewell My Lovely... Even on ditties like Bushrod and Thomasine, Ballard's veteran touch is 
obvious in the radiant color, clarity, spatial elegance and precision of the framing... Butler's 
camerawork is always vigorous, handsome, expressive—never dull, as shown in the lattice-work 
of The Conversation... In Another Man, Another Chance, Cortez’s camera rises, descends, hops 
over fences, floats through windows, trails characters through ranchhouses... In recent years Hall 
has leaned towards high-toned projects like Marathon Man, and his penchant for perfectionism 
has been coddled... Kovacs has photographed a streak of some of the most visually exciting 
pictures in the modern American cinema, including Five Easy Pieces... Surtees’ camerawork is 
always tasteful, appropriate, motivated. His range is unbounded, as evidenced by the post-hip A 
Star is Born... For the surpassing visual splendors of Bound for Glory, Wexler pioneered the use of 
the steady-cam... The Godfather remains Willis’ towering accomplishment, the . modern 
masterwork against which all other attainments in Hollywood cinematography have come to be 
measured... Zsigmond’s “look” is specific to each movie. The spatial reckoning of Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind is an example.” 
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Glory (in which he utilized fog, low- 
contrast filters and diffusion as well as 
coffee-colored pantyhose “which gave it a 
slightly brownish tone to soften the 
image”), he pioneered use of the steady- 
cam, a hand-held camera which, whether 
held level or tilted or moved swiftly, 
floats evenly, like a miniature helicopter 
gliding at eye level. The steady-cam’s 
flexibility is most striking in a shot which 
begins from a Chapman crane hovering 
above a teaming migrant camp. When the 
crane lowers and hits the ground, Wex- 
ler's steady-cam picks up Carradine/ 
Guthrie as he walks through the camp 
about 100 yards past mingling workers, 
underneath tents, through narrow pas- 
sageways, into a dialogue confrontation 
with Randy Quaid and then back again. 
Capsule: Always cinéma vérité, for 
doesn’t color distort realism? Of Wexler it 
is said, even when he shoots in color, he 
shoots in black and white. 


Gorpon WILLIS 

Arguably the most inspired cinemato- 
grapher among the moderns, responsible 
for the stunning chiaroscuro of both God- 
fathers as well as All the President’s Men 
and Annie Hall, Willis has never even 
been nominated for an Academy Award. 
Which is a scandal. A stubborn individ- 
ualist, Willis made the “mistake” of hiring 
lawyers to get admitted into the West 
Coast cinematographer’s union in the late 
1950s—the industry has never forgiven 
him. Interiors—austere, classical, coldly 
beautiful—may break the Oscar taboo for 
Willis this year, but such awards are 
beside the point at this stage; Willis 
hardly needs industry validation for his 
ingenious, painterly work. 

It was while serving in the Air Force 
during the Korean War that Willis got 
himself classified as a photographer and 
assigned to a film school in Burbank. He 
had done acting bits in summer stock in 
Massachusetts, but now he became a 
cameraman in earnest, making docu- 
mentaries “on things like jungle survival 
and the F-100.” Moving to New York 
later, Willis edged his way into the East 
Coast branch of the union as an assistant 
cameraman (the West Coast struggle 
followed). In New York, he shot 
industrials, documentaries, TV commer- 
cials. “A lot of the commercials were 
explorative and imaginative,” Willis told 
The New Yorker, “people attempted a lot 
and there was a level of technology that 
probably exceeded even Disney.” 
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Finally, Willis connected with a com- 
mercial feature called End of the Road, 
directed by editor Aram Avakian and 
shot in Massachusetts in 1970, which led 
to other East Coast features: Loving 
(1970), Ashby’s The Landlord (1970), 
Arkin-Feiffer’s Little Murders (1971), Bad 
Company (1972), etc. A creative relation- 
ship with director Alan Pakula evolved 
soon after—resulting in the “nervous 
compositions” (Pakula’s words) of Klute 
(1972), the neglected The Parallax View 
(1973), the fluorescent paranoia of All the 
President's Men (1976). Then developed 
his fruitful partnership with Woody Allen 
(Annie Hall and Interiors, 1977 and 1978 
respectively). 

But The Godfather (I and IJ) remains 
his towering accomplishment, even 
though Willis’ meticulous approach (he 
involves himself deeply in pre-production 
planning as well as post-production lab 
work; he expects to become the director's 
confidante) grated on Coppola at the out- 
set. Eventually, they agreed on a color 
scheme; the movie would be “brown and 
black in feeling” and occasionally it 
would be “hanging on the edge from a 
standpoint of what you see and what you 
don’t see.” Godfather II, shot on 
reconciled terms, was lowered a notch in 
shade and coloring, lit even more oblique- 
ly, hung with gloom and odor. It is the 
modern masterwork against which ll 
other attainments in Hollywood cinema- 
tography have come to be measured. 

As this is being written, Willis is slated 

to direct his first feature, Corky with 
Talia Shire. 
Capsule: A warm, rich gaze, character- 
istically. A slow rhythm (no fast-cutting). 
One of Willis’ favorite mannerisms is 
single-source lighting (note, for example, 
the scene lit from a glove compartment in 
a car in Interiors). Hence there are no 
shadows, only mysteries. The center 
holds, while the edges fall away into 
darkness. 


Vitmos ZsiGMOND 
Zsigmond is the poet-magician among 
cinematographers, a sort of visual 
adventurer whose credits read like the 
dream-nightmare honor roll of contem- 
porary movies: including The Hired 
Hand (1971), Altman’s McCabe and Mrs. 
Miller (1971), Boorman’s Deliverance 
(1972), Altman’s Images (1972), Scare- 
crow (1972), Altman’s The Long Goodbye 
(1973), Spielberg’s Sugarland Express 
(1974), Sweet Revenge (1976), Obsession 
(1976) and -Spielberg’s Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind (1977). All are risks 
with gambling directors—not all paid off. 
Zsigmond’s reputation stems partly 
from an “incredible physical prowess,” in 
the words of director John Boorman, who 
sent Zsigmond down to the bottom of 
1200-foot-deep Tallulah Gorge in Georgia 
to shoot Deliverance on the rapids of the 
Cahulawasee River. Location work fuels 


Zsigmond’s juices—for the forthcoming 
The Deer Hunter with Robert DeNiro, 
Zsigmond shot footage immersed in the 
frigid River Kwai in Thailand (as well as 
perched in an open helicopter, circling 
overhead). A slight, 155-lb. man, he also 
showed his “prowess” by crouching in the 
back seat of a police car for Sugarland 
Express, holding a panaflex for a con- 
tinuous 360 degree arc shot (“the most 
difficult shot in the picture,” in Zsig- 
mond’s view). 

Then there is Zsigmond’s visual range, 
his European background and reverance 
for the art masters, his grasp of light and 
color. To capture the “kind of mono- 
chromatic nightmare quality” (Boorman’s 
words) of Deliverance, Zsigmond shot the 
picture in mid-tones, eliminating as many 
of the primary colors as possible, focusing 
on blacks and greens. To creat the flarey, 
sepia look of McCabe and Mrs. Miller, he 
used heavy fog filters and back light as 
well as flashing (“probably the first 
American film in which post-flashing was 
applied as a means of contrast control,” 
according to an industry source) to erode 
the sharpness but preserve the contrast. 
For The Long Goodbye, he and Altman 
took post-flashing further to evoke “the 
pastels of memory” (Zsigmond’s phrase). 
The final forest scenes in Mexico were 
shot with at least 50 per cent flashing, and 
therefore have an almost unreal-surreal 
quality. 

Finally, there is Zsigmond’s sheer rest- 
lessness with the camera, his kinship with 
mood, his “look” specific to each movie. 
There is the shrill and claustrophobic 
Images; the surging irrationality of 
Sugarland Express; the. other-worldly 
Obsession; the spatial reckoning of Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. An experi- 
mentalist at heart, Zsigmond will try any- 
thing for a shot or novel effect—his 
camerawork, at its best, is unhinged, 
emotion-laden, often sensual or violent. 
Capsule: The Modernist. Zsigmond’s 
camera is at one with the illusions and 
madness of the globe. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Almost But Not Quite: After being an 
operator on Alice's Restaurant (1969) and 
doing hand-held work on Husbands 
(1970), Victor J. Kemper graduated to 
features. His credits include The Friends 
of Eddie Coyle (1973), Stay Hungry 
(1975), Mickey and Nicky (1976), Dog 
Day Afternoon (1976) and The Last 
Tycoon (1976). His future is rosy... 

William Fraker graduated from USC 
film school, then went on to photograph a 
range of features, flashing his occasional 
brilliance most recently in Exorcist II: The 
Heretic (1977), recreating the Ethiopian 
desert on Stage 16 at Burbank studios, 
and Looking for Mr. Goodbar (1977). He 
is capable of extremes. A_ studio 
theatricalist, he is also noted for a long 


(continued on page 42) 


Michael Goodwin and Naomi Wise’s 
obituary for Leigh Brackett [Take One, 
November] was a tribute to a woman a lot 
of people cared a lot about. Roger Shatz- 
kin adds a note about The Big Sleep to 
that memorial. 


Like many other film buffs and students, 
I've been enamoured of the original Big 
Sleep since first seeing it as a teenager. I 
didn’t understand the film entirely, but I 
was attracted by its raciness, its black 
humor, and the magic of Lauren Bacall 
and Humphrey Bogart. 

If you know anything about The Big 
Sleep, you know that it’s a very confusing 
film. Though we end up caring very much 
for its protagonists—Bacall and Bogart as 
Vivian Sternwood and Philip Marlowe— 
the plot comes at us literally as rapid-fire 
as “Hawksian” screwball dialogue, and 
it’s nearly impenetrable. But that’s some- 
how part of the pleasure of the film and 
part of the reason the world of the movie 
seems so crazy and treacherous—like a 
scary rollercoaster, and yet strangely so 
appealing. 

The film’s incoherences have become 
the stuff of legend. Hawks was fond of re- 
minding anyone who would listen that he 
“never could figure the story out.” Brack- 
ett personally witnessed the famous 
instant when Bogart asked Hawks 
whether a minor character, Osen Taylor, 
had been murdered or committed suicide. 
Hawks and his screenwriters, Brackett 
and William Faulkner, didn’t know, so 
they wired Chandler. Chandler was 
equally puzzled—he had left the question 
unanswered in the novel. 

I thought of writing Leigh Brackett at 
her farm in Kinsman, Ohio, to ask her to 
clear up some of my many confusions 
about the film but I procrastinated in- 
stead; the fog got worse. Besides, “What 
does it matter?” I could readily imagine 
her patiently writing me. “Just enjoy the 
film,” she would have said. Or so the 
procrastinator in me decided. 

With Brackett’s death, I feel like the 
reporter Thompson in Citizen Kane still 
caught pondering Rosebud, even though 
“Rosebud” offers no real key to Kane. 
Albeit a bit grudgingly, I must accept the 


Roger Shatzkin, coauthor of The Classic 
American Novel and the Movies, teaches 
film at University College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


The Big Sleep 


by Roger Shatzkin 


apt public summation Leigh Brackett 
offered to Take One readers: 


Audiences came away [from The Big 
Sleep] feeling that they had seen the hell 
and all of a film even if they didn’t 
rightly know, in retrospect, what it 
was all about... It was grand fun, with 
sex and danger and a lot of laughs, 
done with a professional expertise that 
made it fairly glitter. 


Although The Big Sleep marked only 
her second foray into filmwriting, there's 
no doubt that Leigh Brackett contributed 
to the “expertise” and “glitter” of that 
film. Brackett was a consummate profes- 
sional. Before going into production with 
The Big Sleep, Hawks had purely by 
chance read Brackett’s first novel, No 
Good From A Corpse. He liked the dia- 
logue, and decided to hire its author to 
work on Sleep. Hawks, you may 
remember, was fooled by her name. He 
explained to Richard Schickel: “Leigh, I 
thought, was a man’s name, and in 
walked this fresh-looking girl who wrote 
like a man.” If you've read a lot of Hawks 
interviews, you know that Hawks’ critical 
assessments are barely half as good as his 
artistic ones. Leigh Brackett, despite what 
Hawks might have thought (or what she 
herself might have thought), and all the 
external evidence, did not write like a 
man. 

Brackett, not unlike women artists as 
diverse as film director Dorothy Arzner, 
or Anais Nin, in her recently published 
erotica Delta of Venus, though limited to 
“male” and patriarchal forms, subverted 


the modes within which they worked. The 
female villains in Brackett’s fiction es- 
pecially seem to be the heartblood of the 
stories they're in. Interestingly, when it 
came to working with Hawks, the col- 
laboration of the film process seems to 
have eliminated the “subversive” element 
of her fiction. Strong women yes, but 
women who accept the male values of the 
Hawksian world. (Of note though, in the 
early drafts for The Big Sleep, Brackett 
seems to have made the psychotic Carmen 
Sternwood a very sympathetic character 
—much like the Vivienne Alcott of her 
first novel, a little girl lost. William 
Faulkner, on the other hand, made her a 
decadent monster, who at one point 
seductively sucks one of Marlowe's chess- 
men! The collaborative process: Hawks 
seems to have compromised with Chand- 
ler’s original sexpot for whom “thinking 
was always going to be a bother...”) 

Though Hawks didn’t compromise 
strong women out of his films, he did 
eliminate complex and maybe _ real 
women (enough so that British feminist 
Claire Johnston could echo Brackett’s 
own perception, in a much more negative 
context: “For Hawks, there is only the 
male and the non-male; in order to be 
accepted into the male universe, the 
woman must become a man...”) Leigh 
Brackett, however, whatever the 
limitations of her consciousness, was 
herself a strong and professional woman. 
For me, coming close on the heels of the 
death of Howard Hawks, and the release 
of Michael Winner's remake of the The 
Big Sleep, her death marked the end of an 
era. 
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La Grande Pomme 


New fashions from the fall festival 


DESIGN FOR LIVING—The New York 
Film Festival brings to mind, oddly 


enough, a certain kind of New York 


apartment, the kind of decorator’s dream 
that gets a full-color spread in the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine—spare, 


Will Aitken, Montreal-based bon vivant 
and social arbiter, is Take One’s Assistant 
Editor. 


Those are flashbulbs, not stars, in Gilda Radner's eyes... Australian 
director Philip Noyce confided he hoped Hollywood would give 
him $100,000 or so for Newsfront and then vault it. That 
way he could go home rich and the success of an 
all-American movietone re-make would be assured. 
No such luck, though. Latest word for Variety says 
Newsfront will probably get US distribution after all. 


by Will Aitken 


refined, in perfect next-month’s taste, but 
does anyone really live there? 

If there were a Good Taste Award for 
film festivals, New York would surely get 
it. There’s nothing off the rack, every- 
thing’s designer approved, the designer 
here being Richard Roud, perennial Fest- 
ival director. I don’t know what Mr. 
Roud’s apartment looks like, but if it 
hasn't already had its spread in the Times, 
it can’t be long now. 


CRITICS’ CHOICE—Careful observation 
over a week or so of press screenings 
reveals certain statistics: your average 
critic’s age is 34; average sex, male; 
average attire, tan corduroy sports jacket, 


One critic regularly went out for breakfast mid-feature, 
returning just in time for the final credits. 


mock workshirt (blue), some approxima- 
tion of the wheat jean and some variation 
on the Earth Shoe. 

As a group American critics are 
extremely polite, even inexpressive. You 
can sit through a good dozen Festival 
press conferences without hearing a single 
rude remark or wheedling question. 
Negative reactions, confined as they are 
to the relative privacy of one’s row of 
seats, prove similarly restrained but pun- 
gent. One critic regularly went out for 
breakfast mid-feature, returning just in 
time for the final credits. 

One fellow managed to work himself 
up to a subdued frenzy over Bertrand 
(Les Valseuses) Blier’s latest effort, Pré- 
parez vos mouchoirs (Get Out Your 
Handkerchiefs). He strode out of the 
screening room exclaiming it was the most 
offensive movie he’d ever seen. The 
woman sitting to my left wondered 
audibly if he could be a ‘Practicing critic. 
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Brian DePalma behind her... And Fassbinder 
himself in a rare courtly mood at the Take One 


party. T.O. fotog Cori Wells Braun gets them all. 


Photography for this story by Cori Wells Braun 


Don't look back, Melanie Mayron. That's pensive 


LA GRANDE POMME—Francois Truf- 
faut and Natalie Baye, co-stars of The 
Green Room were in town to plug and 
more pertinently to sell to wary distri- 
butors this daunting mixture of Henry 
James and Gail Sheehy. 

Leaving the screening of The Green 
Room, Baye and Truffaut found them- 
selves descended upon by an especially 
ravenous pack of autograph seekers who 
proceeded to maul the pair while hurling 
obscenities at them in French. New York 
has such class mobs. 


GATHERING PLENTY MOSS—Rolling 
Stone celebrated the Festival with a party 
held in the Museum of Modern Art’s 
sculpture garden. We all had our chance 
at using the base of a Rodin sculpture for 
a cocktail table. Press photographers were 
frantic for faces, shooting poor Gilda 
Radner so many times, there was some 
fear in the crowd that she might stumble 
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blindly into the reflecting pool. Gerald 
Ford did show up with a formidable 
claque of dark-suited men who were 
believed to be either Secret Service agents 
or the editorial board of Rolling Stone, 
which had hired a second-generation Ford 
for one of its branch plants, a woodsy 
number called Outside (since sold). 


SOME MOVIES—No one film seemed to 
emerge as Festival Hit this year. A critical 
groundswell seems to have since develop- 
ed for Eric Rohmer’s Perceval, although 
general audiences are said to giggle at and 
eventually trickle out of this medieval 
musical. Courtly love is here to stay, tra- 
la, tra-la. 

The most promising new director this 
year must certainly be Australian Philip 
Noyce, whose Newsfront presents the life 
of a newsreel photographer from the end 
of the Second World War through the 
introduction of television to Australia in 
1956. A rambling, extremely ambitious 
film, Newsfront uses actual newsreel foot- 
age from the period and then carefully 
blends in the cameraman’s story which 
matches the stock footage perfectly in 
style, screen ratio and tone. The film tries 
to cover perhaps too much territory in too 
little time, but Noyce has a novelist’s 
sense of scope and a moviemaker’s eye— 
not to mention strong political awareness 
—and his affection for the past never 
lapses into nostalgia. 

The documentary With Babies and 
Banners: Story of the Women's Emer- 
gency Brigade—directed by Lorraine 
Gray and produced and researched by 
Lynn Goldfarb—also takes the past for its 
subject, in this case the 1937 General 
Motors Sit-down Strike in Flint, Michigan 
and the UAW’s Women’s Brigade that 


initially organized strike kitchens, day- 
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Fassbinder said he was sure he hadn’t looked happy during any 
of those moments in his life when he actually was happy. 
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care centers and family aid. 

Similar to Union Maids in its juxta- 
position of interviews with the women 
now and clips of their activities then, 
With Babies and Banners has been exhaus- 
tively researched and so brilliantly struc- 
tured that we are taken through the strike 
itself with great precision and immediacy, 


shown its idealogical roots, its strategies, 


setbacks and ultimate victories. Best of all 
we see the women’s gradual involvement 
set against these events—their early reluc- 
tance, their initial rejection by the striking 
men, their work in the soup kitchens to 
feed the men occupying the plants, the 
tactic of standing between the police and 
the union men and finally the wonderful 
newsreel footage (with re-created sound) 
when a group of women brandishing 2x4s 
smash the windows of the GM plant. 
With Babies and Banners is a tremen- 
dously involving documentary, one that 
faultlessly demonstrates the past is always 
present, ending as it does with the women 
who were involved in the original strike 
action—all of them old women now, 
many in ill-health—demanding their right 
to be heard at the 40th anniversary, in 
1977, of the UAW strike against GM. 
Vera Chytilova’s The Apple Game was 
the best-looking film at the Festival, with 
its frenzied camera movement and hyp- 
notic editing. We were kept wondering 
though whether this was the film Chyti- 
lova wanted to make—a Czechoslovakian 


feminist strain—or the film she had to 
make, coming as it does a suspiciously 
long time after her 1966 film Daisies. The 
Apple Game is worth viewing if only for 
Anna Simova’s crafty comic performance 
as a maternity ward nurse who ends up 
pregnant (and unmarried) herself. 

The Left-handed Woman, directed by 
Peter Handke from his recent novel of the 
same title, is one of those films you want 
to run screaming from the first half hour, 
during which we see a very great deal of 
the heroine’s back and stoic profile as she 
wordlessly builds her way up to kicking 
her husband out of their sparsely posh 
house in suburban Paris. Once he’s gone 
and once Handke’s relaxed a bit, Edith 
Clever (Rohmer’s Marquise von O.) is 
allowed to strut her stuff in the quietest 
manner. Sometimes it looks as if she’s 
about to collapse under the weight of the 
metaphysical burden Handke has her lug 
about, but her performance reminds us of 
how little the best sorts of actors need 
words at all. 

Handke allows himself to experiment 
dangerously—and finally successfully— 
with blending the Japanese and the Ger- 
man on good color stock. Tributes to Ozu 
abound, at first self-consciously and then 
joyously as we see a fledgling director 
glimpsing in the distance the edges of his 
own territory. The Left-handed Woman is 
a startling directorial debut, even for a 
man of Handke’s considerable literary 


Carry On, Doctor, injected with a mild _ talents. 


A Host of Honchos: Publisher Peter Lebensold clutches his main asset, Editor Phyllis Platt, as 
they flash their way through the hordes at the Take One bash... Contributing Editor Joe 
Medjuck contemplates his proposed book on obscure films he's seen and loved, tentatively 


titled Le Camion, He Said. 


TAKING OFF—The most successful Fest- 
ival party was, needless to say, Take 
One's own, held at the convenient Saloon 
Restaurant, just across Broadway from 
Lincoln Center. Publisher Peter Lebensold 
was there at the door to greet some 600 
invitees. 

Everybody who is anybody was there, 
except the Pope, and he was dead. 
Richard Roud and Festival publicist and 
general wonderwoman Sue Salter pour- 
ed in with what must have been half the 
audience of the Festival’s evening screen- 
ing. 

Director Brian DePalma wandered in 
and stayed all night, though brooding 
about in such darkling fashion one feared 
he might telekinetically punish the room 
at large. 

Girl Friends director Claudia Weill and 
star Melanie Mayron on the other hand 
appeared happy enough that their picture 
was doing boffo business at Paramount's 
Lincoln Center area showcase. Margaux 
Hemingway or a reasonable facsimile 
dropped by on her nightly rounds. Vio- 
lette star Isabelle Huppert wandered in 
and then quickly out again, complaining 
about the music (le Jazz tepid). 

And Fassbinder himself showed up, 
looking above it all but avidly there 
nevertheless, German Ur-star Ingrid 
Caven clutching his leather-jacketed arm. 
In an interview earlier the same day he 
said he was sure he hadn't looked happy 
during any of those few moments in his 
life when he actually was happy. He 
looked like he was having one hell of a 
time at Take One’s grande bouffe. 


Tom Jones 


Of The Night 


An interview with Stephen King 


Stephen King has published three novels 
(with two more on the way) and a 
collection of short stories since 1974, and 
all have been snapped up by the movies. 
Two of these “properties” have come into 
the hands of highly regarded directors: 
Brian DePalma made Carrie and Stanley 
Kubrick is currently in production for 
The Shining. In addition to his books, 
King has written several screenplays; for 
The Shining (discarded by Kubrick in 
favor of his own), for his short story 
“Children of the Corn,” and for Ray 
Bradbury's Something Wicked This Way 
Comes. He is currently at work, on and 
off, on an original screenplay about a 
haunted radio station. 


David Chute, recently with The Maine 
Times, has joined the Boston cultural 
mafia, and is writing for The Phoenix. 


by David Chute 


Stephen King’s obsessions as an 
adolescent—EC comic books, rock 'n’ 
roll, horror films—have shaped 
everything he has done since. And that 
his passion for horror stories was 
manifested first as a passion for horror 
movies, may explain the attraction his 
adult fiction exerts on filmmakers. He has 
been writing horror since his teens, when 
he published in high-school papers and 
sci-fi fanzines (including one edited by 
Marvel Comics’ Marv Wolfman). In the 
1960s King taught school in Maine and 
peddled stories to men’s mags like Gent 
and Cavalier. He was surprised that 
Carrie was published at all; and when it 
became a movie success, King was able to 
leave teaching and write full time. 

Each novel by King has produced 
larger sales than the one before. Salem's 
Lot, the favorite of his books, concerns a 


plague of vampires in a small Maine 
town. The Shining is set in a Colorado 
resort hotel that has become a kind of 
“storage battery’ for supernatural 
energies, which the PSI powers of a small 
boy manage to unleash. At present 
Doubleday is preparing for publication of 
King’s end-of-the-world novel, The 
Stand. And King is revising prior to 
submission, his first book for the New 
American Library under a new $2 1/2 
million dollar contract. 

Stephen King writes for eight to ten 
hours a day, often in three shifts, mor- 
ning, afternoon, and evening. Our 
conversations left me convinced that he is 
telling the plain truth when he says he has 
never written a book on purpose to make 
money, and that he would have been 
authoring the same stuff in any case. He 
told me he set great store by Night Shift, 
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his ambitious and impressive collection of 
stories from all periods of his career, 
which was recently published by 
Doubleday. He felt that it could finally 
convince those who had accused him of 
financial opportunism in the past (in 
particular of exploiting the vogue for 
horror stories that followed the success of 
The Exorcist) that this really is—for 
better—or worse—his vocation. 

In the introduction to Night Shift, King 
gives his usual reply to people who ask 
him “Why write such gruesome stuff?” He 
answers, “What makes you assume I have 
a choice?” As I was leaving one of our 
four meetings at his Bridgton, Maine, 
home, Stephen King summed up the 
situation nicely: “You write what comes 
out.” 


Your first contact with horror stories was 
through the movies? 

Yeah, it was. As a kid I saw things like 
Curse of the Demon and The Creature 
From the Black Lagoon, a lot of the early 
American-International pictures. The 
Night of the Living Dead really took me 
back, because there it was all over again. 


powerful image and for me it was the idea 
of a flashlight jittering around making 
shadows. 

But actually, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers had a much greater effect. The 
thing that had stayed in my mind was the 
situation at the end, where Kevin Mc- 
Carthy and Dana Wynter are the last two 
humans in town; all the other towns- 
people have been replaced by pods, and 
they’re closing in. I just thought that was 
so romantic, two against this whole 
town, and that’s pretty well reflected in 
Salem's Lot. There's a feeling of paranoia 
that’s the same—one a product of the 
McCarthy period and the other of the 
Watergate era—of never knowing who 
might not be “one of them,” even though 
they still look just the same. 

Clearly your books have something in 
them which lends itself to adaptation, 
which catches the imagination of movie 
people. 

I think you can point to certain 
writers—and it’s no reflection on whether 
they're good or bad—whose works are 
very adaptable. Richard Matheson has 
written a book called ] Am Legend which 


When asked what 
makes him write such 
gruesome stuff, King 


answers, “What makes 
you assume I have a 
choice? You write 
what comes out.” 


It was made in black and white; that 
alone was a tremendous step backwards, 
and I loved it. 

In an article you wrote for Oui 
magazine you mentioned Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers as an influence on 
Salem's Lot. Did Night of the Living Dead 
come into it also? 

There is one scene in Salem's Lot that is 
drawn directly from Night of the Living 
Dead, and that’s the scene when Susan 
gets the stake put through her heart. 
There’s a scene in Night of the Living 
Dead where this little girl kills her mother 
with a garden trowel, and there’s an effect 
with the shadows, with a light bulb 
swinging back and forth. That's a very 
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has been made into three different 
movies... 

There was one with Vincent Price: The 
Last Man On Earth. 

Right, that’s the one I liked best; in 
black and white, shot in Spain, with these 
wonderful scenes of Price throwing bodies 
into this big dump. Then there was The 
Omega Man, with Charlton Heston, and I 
think there was one more at some point. 
But anyway, it’s him; Matheson. Every 
novel he’s written has been made into a 
film. Some authors write things which 
must appeal to the directorial eye, that’s 
all I can think of. I think there aren’t very 
many novelists in this country under forty 


who are writing novels; they're all writ- 


ing movies. It isn’t anything as simple as 
the canard of writing dialogue and stage 
direction, but of seeing things in image 
after image, which is what good movies 
do. 

You've said that when you begin your 
books it isn't in terms of mental pictures, 
but of an idea. You mentioned meeting an 
intensely religious woman in a laundro- 
mat before writing Carrie and wondering 
what her children would be like. 

Yes, but you know that's too easy. You 
have to say that because people ask 
“Where did you get the idea for Carrie?” 
Which is a destructive question, because 
immediately you're forced to say some- 
thing that sounds rational. There has to 
be direct cause and effect or people aren’t 
satisfied. The woman in the laundromat 
came into it, but what I really saw was 
Carrie walking from the high school—I 
didn’t see a prom or anything like that— 
and destroying everything in this town as 
she went... 

Which is very “cinematic,” but never 
made it onto the screen. 

They didn’t have enough money! They 
had two million dollars, which just wasn’t 
enough. And to me that’s what Carrie 
really centers on. The book was hard to 
write, because the first three quarters of it 
seemed to me to be all a build-up to the 
destruction of the town. 

When Pauline Kael was reviewing 
Carrie she described the plot as “beauti- 
ful”; the symmetry, the way the motif of 
blood is used. 

She described the novel itself as “an un- 
assuming potboiler.” I started out to write 
her a letter about that and ask her why 
she said it. I was convinced someone had 
told her the book was an unassuming pot- 
boiler, and that she hadn’t read it. But she 
would immediately have said “Of course I 
read it; I thought it was an unassuming 
potboiler!” There’s no way she’s going to 
say “No, I hadn't read it, I just called it 
that.” 

You've said that the reviews of Carrie 
ascribed to Brian DePalma some things 
that came directly from the book. 

Pauline Kael says in her review that one 
of the good things about the film is that it 
discovers the junk heart of America. I 
understand why she says that about the 
film, but on the other hand I also believe 
that there was a good portion of that in 
the book itself. You don’t write a novel 
that could be subtitled “High School Con- 
fidential” without the thought foremost in 
your mind that there is a junk, kitchy part 
of America that’s very compelling and 
that’s fun to play with. 

To sort of back-track a little bit: Brian 
DePalma was quoted in one of the 
Washington, D.C. papers as saying, “You 
see the kind of strains a young director 
has to work under; this is the kind of shit 
they hand me, and I have to do something 
with it.” That was the tone of his com- 
ment. My own feeling was that that was 


an impolitic thing to say, whatever his 
opinion of the book. I thought a lot of the 
reason the movie succeeded was that De- 
Palma had a strong plot skeleton to work 
with for the first time. Carrie owes a lot to 
Hitchcock, it’s an homage to Psycho, but 
a lot of the motivation from the book is 
there. Some of the things he took from the 
book I think he just took for granted, 
some of the virtues of construction. I liked 
Obsession but it’s full of all sorts of moti- 
vational flaws, and I don’t think Carrie 
has that problem. So, I resent DePalma’s 
saying that. But there’s no question or any 
doubt that he did a masterful job with 
Carrie. It's a great film by almost any 
standards. And I can say that, because I 
didn’t have any part in making the film. 

How does an author come to sell a 
book to the movies? Did you have an 
agent who sought out a movie deal? 

No, I was never agented. Doubleday 
has a department that deals simply with 
movie agents, and it was all done there. In 
the case of Carrie they had a lot of pre- 
publication interest from the movies. We 
had three or four offers and finally settled 
on Paul Monash—not because he had any 
financing, but because I respected his 
work. I liked Butch Cassidy and I liked 
Slaughterhouse Five, and most of all I 
liked The Friends of Eddie Coyle—it 
never got nominated for awards or any- 
thing but I thought it was tremendous 
cinema. So, Monash bought Carrie. 

Now, you know, they buy options, 
these people, like you or I would buy a 
loaf of bread, mostly because if it doesn’t 
work out they can take a tax loss. Monash 
paid forty-five grand for a year’s option, 

and it looked for a while as if he wouldn’t 
get financing at all. Finally he went to 
Jnited Artists, where he did get financing, 
yut on a very limited basis. It’s weird: 
‘verybody did well out of Carrie. Now 
Monash is head of long-form at CBS. 

With Salem's Lot, Warner Brothers 
optioned it and Stirling Silliphant got his 
hands on it; he was writing and producing 
it. Warner's was having a lot of problems 
with him. It just wasn’t working out. I 
have his original screenplay around some- 
place, and it’s not very good. Warner's 
option was running out and people were 
lined up, you know, if they dropped it. 
We really wanted them to drop it, but 
they just didn’t. They may make it or they 
may decide to take a tax loss. It would be 
too bad; I think it would make a nice 
picture. 

What exactly bothered you about Silli- 
phant's script? 

I thought it was dead on the page, and 
that’s a hard thing to explain. The trans- 
position was pretty good of the major 
incidents in the book. But his method of 
solving the problem of length and the 
number of characters was to combine, 
and it didn’t seem to work very well. The 
combinations of traits weren't believable. 
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He combined the teacher and the priest, 
for instance; the priest also taught classes 
at the school. It was just a solution to the 
mechanical problem, and there didn’t 
seem to be any real inspiration, as if alot of 
the spark he had earlier as a screenwriter 
was gone. 

There was mention of a possible 
Salem's Lot mini-series for TV, which 
would make the problem less acute, 
perhaps. 

Well, the people we would have sold it 
to if Warner’s had dropped their option, 
were Lorimar, and they would have done 
it as eight hours for TV. You lose some- 
thing, but you gain something, too. 
There’s a scene in the book where the 
woman, Sandy MacDougal, tries to feed 
her dead baby back to life; she slams him 
into the high chair and says, “Eat it, damn 
it!’ You couldn't do that on TV; it’s too 
intense for TV. But on the other hand, 
you wouldn't have to worry about losing 
all the characters, and I'd like to keep 
everybody in.* 

When you sold Carrie, did you retain 
any control at all over the adaptation? 

I don’t think there was a way in the 
world I could have gotten any control. 
What's happened has been a steady pro- 
gression. With Carrie, they didn’t want 
me involved with the project at all, and I 
didn’t really want to be involved. It's 
funny: I correspond with Lawrence 
Cohen, who did the screenplay. I thought 
he did a tremendous screenplay, and I 
wrote Cohen a letter telling him this. He 
was a little knocked over, because usually 
what they get from writers is “Jesus 


Christ, you butchered my baby!” Which 


“As of this writing, Salem's Lot is on again 
off again as a movie. Stirling Silliphant was 
replaced by Larry Cohen, the Canadian 
producer of It's Alive, and other light classics. 
Cohen, it appears, is now off the project and 
George Romero may be tapped as director (see 
postscript). 


“People ask ‘Where did 
you get the idea for 
Carrie?’ Which is a 


destructive question, 


because immediately 
you're forced to say 
something that sounds 
rational.” 


was the way I did feel about Silliphant’s 
script. 

With Salem's Lot, I could have gotten 
more control for less money, and I chose 
more money and less control, because I 
was working on a lot of other stuff. 

The Shining was purchased by an outfit 
called Producer’s Circle, bankrolled by 
Johnson & Johnson Band-Aid money. 
With that one, under contract, I had a 
screenplay and a re-write. I did a screen- 
play for it, and while I was working on it, 
Producer's Circle just turned around and 
sold the book to Warner Brothers, who 
had Stanley Kubrick in mind. Kubrick 
said he wanted to do it. What Producer's 
Circle did, in effect, was serve as an 
agent; they took a commission by re- 
selling the book at a profit. At that point 
my rights lapsed. I could have been a 
tough guy about it and demanded my re- 
write, but at that point it would have 
meant doing what Erica Jong did with 
Fear of Flying and just making a real prick 
out of myself. I don’t want to be involved 
in anybody’s project who doesn’t want to 
be involved with me. So Kubrick's got it, 
and he wants to do everything; he wants 
to produce and direct and write it, which 
is the way he works. 

How much do you know about what he 
plans to do with it? 

Well, you hear rumors, but they don’t 
mean much. My agent says that he once 
went to a film symposium where Kubrick 
spoke—this was just after 2001—and 
someone asked him what else there was 
that he wanted to do. And Kubrick said 
that his one great unrealized ambition was 
to make the most frightening movie that 
had ever been filmed. I’ve also heard, 
from two other sources, that he’s planning 
a black comedy, a send-up of the whole 
horror genre. I suppose those two things 
are not completely exclusive of each 
other, so I'll just wait and see. 

(cont ) 
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Thad a talk with Kubrick on the phone, 
we talked about an hour, and he was 
asking me—and he seemed to be seriously 
soliciting my opinion—about his plan to 
end the film. I won't tell you exactly what 
his plan is, but you imagine the worst 
thing that could happen, beyond what 
happens in the book, and that’s what he 
has in mind. He asked me if I thought 
audiences would accept it. My answer 
was that, no, I didn’t think they would, 
considering that there's a child involved. 
But my God, the man’s a genius, I think, 
so I'm not going to stand in his way. If 
anybody can bring it off, Kubrick can; he 
did do Dr. Strangelove. I mean, shit, if he 
can make a joke out of the end of the 
world! 

A number of people detected an 
element of parody in the film of Carrie as 
well, 

Oh, yes! And it's there for the taking 
in the book. DePalma just did this 
tremendous satire of these high school 
peer groups. I mean, shit, those two—Bill 
Nolan and Christine Hargenson—who 
dump the blood on Carrie, are hilarious in 
that business. Travolta is very, very 
funny. As a matter of fact, since you 
asked before, the only time that | 
protested during the making of Carrie was 
when Paul Monash wanted Travolta to 
sing a theme song over the credits. I heard 
about this when Larry Cohen called me 
up, and he was sort of screaming about it. 
At that time Travolta had a hit record on 
the radio, “Gonna Let Her In’—he can 
carry a tune, if you stretch your 
imagination; it’s a very thin little voice. 
So I called up Monash, and I said, “You 
know, Travolta is playing the heavy in 
this picture, and you want him to sing this 
love song over the credits, to the girl he’s 
dumping pig’s blood on?” And he said, 
“Well, how about the Bee Gees?”, and I 
said “No, I really don’t think so.” I didn’t 
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the world!” 


descend to calling him “Paul Baby,” but... 
Well, nepotism reigns supreme out there, 
that’s all I can figure. Monash is married 
to a lady named Merritt Malloy, and she’s 
also a lyricist. She did three songs for the 
movie, which Brian DePalma very wisely 
buried. They’re doing the songs at the 
prom, and the nicest one is played when 
Carrie and Tommy are dancing; they're 
talking over the song, so you can just hear 
it in the background. I guess Merritt 
Malloy was rip-shit about that! * 

As I said, DePalma handled the movie 
superbly; this business with the songs is 
just one example. His latest picture, The 
Fury, is from a book by John Farris. A lot 
of people came to me after The Fury came 
out and said, “John Farris ripped off 
Carrie.” | don’t think that’s true; I read 
The Fury and liked it, but the similarity is 
there. | couldn’t understand why De 
Palma would want todo Carrie all over 
again. 

I wanted to ask about particular 
changes that were made for Carrie on 
film. How about the change of setting, 
from Maine to Southern California, did 
that matter? 

I don’t think it did, because the setting 
was never very clear in my own mind. 


*The only misgiving King had after reading 
over this interview related to this passage. “I 
am distressed,” he wrote, “to find myself 
sounding so hard about Paul Monash and 
Merritt Malloy. Her lyrics for Carrie were very 
good as such things go, but I don’t care much 
for any dramatic movie that has one or two 
songs buried in it; it always strikes me as the 
scattergun theory—a little something for 
everyone—and also a sign that the people who 
made the movie are maybe running a little 
scared. Also, I respect Monash as a craftsman, 
and I don’t think that really came out in what I 
said. There’s no sense of proportion to indicate 
that my bitches about the movie were mostly 
small ones.” (Monash has first dibs on film 
rights to King’s The Stand.) 


When I wrote the book I set it in Mas- 
sachusetts, around Andover-or Boxford, 
one of the suburban towns outlying from 
Boston. That was before I had any idea 
the book was going to get published, 
because I never really thought it would. 
When it turned out that the book was 
going to get published I changed the 
setting to Maine, just because Maine's 
home and I thought people up here would 
like it. 

I had the impression that Carrie's 
mother had been turned from almost a 
left-over New England Puritan, as she is 
in the book, into a born-again Christian, 
with a slight Southern accent, as if to 
smooth over the problem. 


Yes, I didn’t care for the Southern 
accent, that was a little bit too much for 
me; it sounded as if any minute she was 
going to jump up there on PTL Club and 
start testifying! But, the thing that really 
sets my teeth on edge every time, is when 
Carrie is pulling her mother down off the 
wall, and there’s this popping sound! 
Awful! 

What about the hand coming out of the 
ground, which isn't in the book? 


That was DePalma’s idea. It was 
cheaper than burning a whole town, and 
it works, it’s really scary. Your defenses 
are all down. The thing about horror 
movies, the reason people laugh at them 
so often, is because their defenses are up; 
everybody's ready to defensively turn 
that shock into something funny. De- 
Palma catches you at the end with your 
mind half out in the street. Men scream, 
and men never scream in horror movies, 
because there’s supposed to be this macho 
thing. When was the last time you 
screamed at a horror movie? 

At the end of Carrie! 

I'd like to see Spielberg do Salem's Lot. 


Yeah, I've thought about that a lot. I'd 
like to see either Spielberg or Don Siegal 
do it. The other person I’ve mentioned 
consistently is John Boorman. I-don’t give 
a shit about Exorcist I]; anybody can stub 
their toe once, and it doesn’t change the 
fact that he did Deliverance and Point 
Blank. Milton Subotsky, who did Tales 
From The Crypt, has taken an option on 
three of the stories from Night Shift, and 
he wants to make an anthology film. 
What I did was sell him an option for $500 
for the three stories, on condition that I 
would get a percentage, and also artistic 
control, which is very important to me. 


What, in general, is your impression of 
the attitude movie people have toward 


-authors they're adapting? They don't 


think of you as a collaborator, by any 
chance? 


They don’t have any real feeling for 
books. I think that this guy Jerzy Kosinski 
is a total asshole in a lot of ways, and I 
think Erica Jong and a lot of other people 
who holler bloody murder are assholes. I 


didn’t even have much sympathy for Ken 
Kesey, because I don’t like writers who go 
along until the movie is all made, and 
then complain. But Kosinski is right about 
one thing; when movie people buy a 
book it ceases being a book and becomes 
something called “a property.” Kosinski 
says that when people call up and say, 
“Now, about this property,” he says, 
“Oh, you must want a real estate agent,” 
and hangs up. They just see it as a loaf of 
bread or a turkey to be carved up—and 
that’s often just what comes out, too—a 
turkey. 

What could an author do to protect his 
work from being carved up in the first 
place? 

Well, the major thing you can do is take 
less up front and try to get some kind of 
artistic control over the project. And that 
doesn’t mean that you have to be a real 
‘son of a bitch about it. Most writers 
aren't; there are a few writers who give all 
of us the reputation of being real SOBs 
about having our work put on the screen. 
Most writers are delighted to have movies 
made out of their books. We all view it 
with some trepidation, because we see 
some of the abortions that get made. But 
if you take a little bit less money and just 
exercise some control over the final 
result—the kind of control I think Joseph 
Wambaugh would have been wise to 
exercise over The Choirboys. And if they 
make a bad movie out of your book, any 
writer should be able to understand that 
the movie is not the book and that the two 
things are not interchangeable. I don’t 
think a book can be raped. If they make a 
shitty film out of it, the book still stands, 
it doesn’t change a bit. 

One thing I wondered was whether you 
visualize your characters in terms of 
actors who might play them. 

It’s a funny thing. When I wrote 
Salem's Lot I always visualized Ben Mears 
as Ben Gazzara. | don’t really describe the 
characters that I write about because I 
don’t think you have to. If they seem like 
real people to the readers they will put 
their own faces on them. All I really say 
about Ben Mears is that his hair was sort 
of black and almost greasy. Then we 
were talking about the movie and some- 
body said, “But Gazzara is too old,” and I 
saw him in some gangster picture a while 
later and, by God, he is too old. I guess if 
I could have my pick of anyone I'd say 
Martin Sheen. 

I pictured Straker, in Salem's Lot, as 
Donald Pleasence. 

Yeah, so did I! 

Aha, good. And what about Sissy 
Spacek? 

I thought she was great for the part, 
and I had thought so when she was first 
mentioned. There were a lot of people 
who were doubtful, because Carrie is 
described in the book as being sort of 
chunky. But I thought Spacek would be 
all right because she’s a girl who can look 


plain, and then, in other lights, she can 
look quite glamorous. When I heard 
about the casting I had just seen a TV 
movie called Katherine, and Spacek was 
just great in it. On the other hand, I think 
there are other actresses who could have 
played Carrie White. Mackenzie Phillips 
could have done it; she was actually the 
person who was in my mind. 

Are you moving towards writing 
directly for the screen, or maybe even 
producing yourself? 

Boy, yeah. I’ve got so many things that 
I'm working on that I'm afraid to take 
anything else on. On the other hand, I’ve 
had ABC after me for two years now, and 
it gets to be that they’re holding out a 
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bigger and bigger carrot each time. At 
first it was, “Have you thought about a 
made-for-TV movie.” I said, “It’s a great 
idea, but I really have a lot to do.” The 
next thing was, “Have you ever thought 
about adaptations in long form?” I wrote 
back and said, “Well, it’s interesting, but 
all of the books have been optioned 
already.” After that I got a letter, “Have 
you thought about creating something for 
television in long form? Eight to ten 
hours, like Roots, from Monday to 
Friday!” And my immediate reaction was 
like, “Wow, yeah!” And they said, “Well, 
then come on down and let's talk about 
it.” Finally, I went down. I had three ideas 
that weren't working out as books, and I 
presented them. One they liked very 
much, and they started talking about 
budgets and twelve hours of TV on con- 
secutive nights, and I got a little bit 
scared. It seemed like the sort of thing that 
you could get into and suddenly find 
yourself in California surrounded by 
Tequila bottles. I said, ‘Look, I think that 
maybe I'd better just sell you the idea for a 
song.” “Oh no, we want you, we want the 
name,” or whatever. So, nothing hap- 


pened for a while, and then we were in 
England; they wrote and said, “How’d 
you like to do a series of one-hour horror- 
suspense things, and you could introduce 
each one as host, like Rod Sterling.” And I 
had to say that I didn’t think I could do 
that. They said, “Well, keep us in mind,” 
and that’s where things stand right now. I 
mean, God, it’s really a tempting idea. 
I've written a number of screenplays, and 
some of them are pretty good, but I think 
I'm still really.a beginner. I did a screen- 
play based on “Children of the Corn” 
from Night Shift. I did it not because | 
thought a movie would come of it, but 
mostly because I needed some practice. I 
had gotten a book on writing screenplays, 


“T don’t think a book 
can be raped. If they 
make a shitty film out 


of it, the book still 
stands, it doesn’t 
change a bit.” 


because I wanted some examples to read, 
to see how it was done. I’m working on a 
screenplay now, off and on. It’s a story 
about the owner of a radio station in 
western Maine. He fires all his disc jockeys 
and imports this computer radio thing. 
It’s one of these automated radio voices, 
with this syrupy, totally mechanical 
voice, totally divorced from any real 
human being. One of the deejays commits 
suicide, and after that the machine starts 
to take over.” It’s saying things like, “And 
now the latest from, and blah, blah, blah 


*King has since completed a_ separate 
television deal with 20th Century-Fox and 
NBC, for a 90-minute anthology film, a pilot 
for a possible series, based on three of the 
stories in Night Shift—“Strawberry Spring, 
“Battleground” and “I Know What You 
Need” —redrafted so as to all take place in the 
same New England small town. Fox has also 
optioned the Night Shift introduction, which 
they want to work in as unifying narration— 
not, apparently, to be read by King himself. 
Although both Milton Subotsky and Fox/NBC 
will be dramatizing Night Shift stories, only the 
latter have rights to the title. 
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and fuck you, you're going to die; I'm 
going to kill you.” I’m having a good time 
writing it. 

You have adapted Ray Bradbury's 
novel Something Wicked This Way 
Comes, and your own The Shining. 
Which was more difficult?* 

I think the Bradbury was easier, 
because I felt more divorced from the 
source material. I loved the book, and I 
think that of all the screenplays I’ve done, 
that was the best. But in spite of loving it I 
was a little divorced from it, where | 
wasn’t with my own book. Another dif- 
ference was that I had a screenplay by 
contract on The Shining. You can say that 
a contract is wonderful because it means 


‘more uptight, always wiping his lips or’ 


getting very nervous and jumpy about 
things. The two flashbacks they agreed to 
were to the time when he broke his son’s 
arm, and a couple of conversations about 
the way things had been. What would 
have been shown, if they had used my 
screenplay, was Jack and Wendy taking 
the boy out of the hospital with his arm in 
a cast. I thought that it all worked out 
fairly well. What Kubrick will do with it I 
don’t know, whether he'll use flashbacks 
or not. 

I don't know quite how to put this. You 
have this thing, this object, that has been 
created in one medium—it already exists 
and you've thought the whole story 


“You can say that a 
contract is wonderful 
because it means that 


you're going to eat, 
but it’s also a chain 
around your neck. It’s 
like getting a 
homework assign- 
ment.” 


that you're going to eat, but it’s also a 
‘chain around your neck. You must do it, 
it’s like getting a homework assignment. 
It’s the greatest single advantage of being 
a freelance writer down the drain! 

How mechanical can you be about the 
process of adapting The Shining, obvious 
things like getting the conflicts in 
Torrance onto the screen without being 
able to put his thoughts in. How do you 
translate those things? 

They didn’t want a lot of flashbacks, 
which would have been the obvious way. 


I did it by playing up some of the physical — 


mannerisms, as he began to get more and 


“Ray Bradbury had an option to adapt his 
own novel, and King was doing his script “on 
spec, for use in the event that Bradbury 
neglected to pick up that option. At the last 
moment Bradbury did pick up, and King’s 
screenplay was shelved. 
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through in one medium—and then rather 
than writing something new you have to 
take this old one and turn it into some- 
thing else, to slice away... 

That was the beauty of it, I didn’t have 
to slice anything out of it. I'll tell you 
what it was like: you know that sliced 
bologna that you get at the supermarket? 
Imagine that package of bologna with five 
slices in it; what I did was just peel off the 
top two slices, and they were my screen- 
play. The rest .of it was all underneath, it 
was all what they thought. The place 
where that came up most clearly was in 
the first chapter of Part Three—“Up On 
The Roof’’—with the wasps’ nest. It’s a 
long chapter, and Jack goes into thinking 
about all this business, about his self- 
destructive drinking and so on. What 
happened in the screenplay was, he’s 
working on the roof, the wasps sting him, 
he goes down the ladder and gets the bug 


bomb, takes it back up and sprays it in the 
wasps’ nest. And that’s it. Twenty-three 
pages in the book boiled down to one 
page of script. It was fun. There were 
other things it was possible to do later, 
when things get surreal; to work certain 
past events in as visions or hallucinations. 
You just try to find alternatives. 


Postscript 


As of November 1, Warner Bros. was 
talking with flesh-eating-zombie king 
George Romero about the film version of 
Salem's Lot. Negotiations had not been 
completed at press time, but Romero, 
who was holding out to make the movie 
“his way” —on location in Maine with his 
own Pittsburgh-based production com- 
pany—was optimistic. He guessed that 
Warners was eager to get their best-selling 
vampire property onto the screen as 
quickly as possible, before the upcoming 
wave of Dracula adaptations had glutted 
the market. Stephen King was excited by 
the prospect of Romero, whose Night of 
the Living Dead was a strong influence on 
Salem's Lot, doing the film. King has of- 
fered to script the film himself, for noth- 
ing, in the interest of getting it made. 

In October, Stanley Kubrick completed 
principal photography on The Shining, ' 
and went to work in London on editing 
and special effects. King’s involvement 
with this project is such (nil) that most of 
his information has come second hand 
from Peter S. Perakos and Jim Albertson 
of Cinéfantastique. They report that the 
marauding hedge-animals of the haunted 
Overlook Hotel’s topiary garden have 
been eliminated, replaced by an elaborate 
hedge-maze which will be the setting for 
the film’s new ending. Kubrick's finale is 
still a closely-guarded secret (if, in fact, 
Kubrick has made a decision on it), but it 
is rumored that he commissioned a 
ed replica of Jack Nicholson’s head, de- 
signed to split open and spill out worms. 

There has been little progress on 
Stephen King’s other film projects. ABC is 
pleased with King’s script for their pro- 
jected TV-movie based on his Night Shift 
anthology, and is urging him (so far with- 
out success) to become its on-camera 
host. But, as of November, production 
had not begun; King believes that TV 
executives are wary of all horror material 
in the wake of tighter restrictions on tele- 
vision violence. Milton Subotsky has an- 
nounced, but not yet begun, production on 
the as-yet untitled film based on three 
malevolent-machine stories from the 
Night Shift collection. 

And, in the meantime, Stephen King 
continues to produce books at a prodi- 
gious rate. By the time this interview sees 
print, The Stand should be firmly en- 
sconced at the top of the best-seller lists. 
A paperback edition of Night Shift is in 
print as well, and a new novel, The Dead 
Zone, a “psychic thriller” with a top- 


‘secret plot twist, is due in early '79. 


DEALING 


Blind Man's Bluff 


Bidding and booking in the dark 


Blind bidding sounds like it’s something 
Oedipus did for a new walking stick. It’s 
not. It’s what the owners or operators of 
some 2,000 firstrun theaters in the US do 
four to eight months prior to the peak 
release period of a film. It is also the 
source of a good deal of friction within 
the film industry. 

The process goes something like this: A 
major film distributor sends out a 
solicitation to exhibitors. Warner did it 
on August 8, setting out the terms of the 
proposed engagement of Superman for 
Christmas, beginning December 15. The 
letter promised a cosmically good film 
and the largest national TV ad campaign 
in Warner's history, as well as a mam- 
moth merchandising tie-in. It asked up- 
wards of $50,000 in advance (possibly 
$100,000 in some cities), without anyone 
ever getting to see the film. 

Moreover, although part of that up- 
front money is an advance against a high 
percentage split of the boxoffice, most of 
it is a guarantee. That means no matter 
how Superman flies—up or down—the 
guarantee money will be kept regardless 
of whether the film earns Warners’ share 
of the split. And the film must be kept for 
six weeks. 

The reasons for blind bidding are 
twofold, according to Jack Valenti, paid 
head of the MPAA (financed by nine 
dues-paying major film companies). 
“Making and distributing a motion 
picture is a very fragile enterprise. There 
is no certainty that creative people can 
finish a film on time,” says Valenti. Blind 
bidding also forces exhibitors to take a 
risk position along with the film’s 
producers in how well the film sells. 

Exhibitors say they too often take 
either all the risk or a disproportionate 
one without benefit of overseas sales, TV 
sales, pay cable TV sales or mer- 
chandising tie-ins to mitigate their risk 
position. ‘Blind bidding probably 


Harlan Jacobson writes for Variety. 


by Harlan Jacobson 


wouldn’t be that hot an issue if the film 
companies would review how a film 
performs the way they used to,” said one 
exhibitor, who requested anonymity out 
of fear of reprisal. 

“But since all the old line sales 
managers retired, forget it. We're dealing 
with conglomerates and computer 
printouts that tell them how much money 
they need and to hell with the exhibitors,” 
the theater owner said. 

Columbia got $22 million upfront on 
Close Encounters, which worked out 


happily. Joe. E. Levine chalked up $27 
million upfront on A Bridge Too Far, 


Pierre Leduc 


which didn’t work out for exhibitors. 
Exorcist II, was the worst burn of late, 
screened only one day before it opened in 
June last year in New York. “It was like a 
funeral,” recalled the exhibitor. “We all 
looked at each other and knew we were 
going to die.” Proof of the pudding that 
no one knows how well a film will sell is 
Star Wars, which was not bid blind and 
has returned $130 million-plus in the US 
alone to 20th Century-Fox, who didn’t 
know what they had till the roof blew 
away. 

The question within the industry boils 
down to this: Can film companies 
continue doing business six months to a 
year in advance, often financing a film in 
advance (or collecting from the last one— 
exhibitors aren’t saints) without letting 
theater owners see a film before a costly 
deal? 

“All we want to do is have the chance 
to make fools of ourselves,” said the 
theater owner. “Let it be our choice.” 

“Impossible,’” maintains Valenti. 
Among other reasons is that money tied 
up in a film can is money not earning 
interest. Add to the cost of The Wiz at $30 
million, $8,219.18 per day in lost interest. 

The major film companies have long 
thought of exhibitors—who once _in- 
tegrated the industry to control 
productions for their nickelodeons—as 
polyclad real estate men who happened to 
own screens, something films need to be 
shown upon. And while organized 
exhibition cried about blind bidding, sales 
managers at the film companies knew 
that the very loudest criers were coming 
to them in private to make a deal for next 
Christmas sight unseen. So why listen? 

The Exorcist in 1974 revived a film 
business nearly destroyed by TV in the 
early ‘60s and Relevance in the late ‘60s 
and early ‘70s. And while the film 
business escalated through Jaws to Star 
Wars, the stakes to get the winning 
picture each season kept climbing. Soon 

(continued on page 53) . 
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SCORING 


Unlike their European counterparts who 
were scoring films with the very advent of 
synchronized sound (and before), Ameri- 
can concert composers have seldom been 
enlisted for film scoring. It’s unfortunate, 
for serious composers like Aaron Copland 
and Virgil Thomson and less serious ones, 
like Ferde Grofe have all effectively 
demonstrated that the techniques of 
conservative tonal American music lend 
themselves extremely well to film scoring. 
The scores of Copland (The Red Pony, 
Our Town) and Thompson (The River, 
The Plow That Broke The Plains) are 
well-known through records and concert 
suites but until recently the equally 
interesting work of Grofe has been 
neglected on records as well as by most 
studies on film music. Grofe (1892-1972) 
is best known as the composer of the 
Grand Canyon Suite and as the arranger 
for Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and 
some of Paul Whiteman’s best symphonic 
jazz charts. Whispering, his first arrange- 
ment for Whiteman, sold a million and a 
half recordings in 1919, and in 1930 he 
orchestrated Whiteman’s film K ing of Jazz 
as well. As a performer Grofe played 
viola with the Los Angeles Symphony and 
doubled as a successful jazz musician in 
nightclubs. He is not as well-known as a 
composer for some films. Between 1940 
and 1950 Grofe scored Knute Rockne, All 
American, Time Out of Mind, Return of 
Jesse James, Rocketship X-M, and the 
documentary Minstrel Man which won 
Grofe an Academy Award. In 1959 Walt 
Disney elaborately filmed his Grand Can- 
yon Suite in Cinemascope and _ stereo- 
phonic sound. 

The score to Rocketship X-M_ has 
recently been reissued (Starlog SR-1000) 
and by coincidence the Grofe music used 
by Ken Russell for his recent Valentino 
has also been recorded (United Artists 
UALA-810-HO). Rocketship X-M was a 
low-budget B&W Lippert Picture, a 
quintessential grade B sci-fier which was 
distinguished chiefly by a certain crude 
power, Grofe’s name on the credits, and 
that in its original 1950 release the 


Ross Care is a writer and composer 
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Into Orbit 


The scores of Ferde Grofe 


by Ross Care 


Martian sequences were tinted a striking 
magenta. Valentino is, of course, Russell's 
freely fantasized bio of the silent film star 
and Rudolf Nureyev’s film debut. 

Grofe, a composer who once scored a 
part for bowling balls and ten-pins into 
the orchestration of his Hudson River 
Suite, apparently looked down on film 
scoring. An odd conceit for a composer 
whose major works are among the most 
frankly pictorial (and cinematic) of 
modern concert music. And though he 
had scored previous films, Grofe never 
comprehended (or bothered with) the 
precise timing restrictions placed on the 
film composer by his medium and agreed 
only to compose the primary melodies for 
Rocketship X-M. These were then adapt- 
ed and orchestrated by Lippert’s music 
director, Albert Glasser, for use in the 
final print. (Glasser is a composer in his 
own right and an album of his own scores 
has recently been released by Starlog). 

Together Grofe and Glasser created a 
score which holds up extremely well on 
record and is not at all dated. Perhaps the 
ultimate rocket score, it opens with a 
heroic main title and a classic Count- 
down, Launch, Into Orbit sequence, this 
latter as strikingly visual and dynamic a 
piece of program music as Grofe’s Cloud- 
burst from Grand Canyon. The ensuing 
Floating Free track is notable for its rich 
orchestration which includes a Nova- 
chord—an early electric organ which was 


used by Disney's musicians to personify 
the Blue Fairy in Pinocchio and to back up 
the Pink Elephants’ number in Dumbo— 
and for its cartoonish interlude which 
aurally depicts the humorous aspects of 
zero gravity. (The Novachord is used 
again later in the Martian passages). For 
the inevitable ‘50s love interest, a lyrical 
track with the Les Baxterish title Romance 
in Space presents a poetic melody, some- 
what reminiscent of Noél Coward’s song 
Someday I'll Find You, for ethereal harp, 
strings and solo violin (and this theme is 
later presented in a variation for solo 
theremin by Dr. Samuel Hoffman, the 
score’s theremin soloist, an exotic Starlog 
bonus track not from the film itself). 
The theremin is a pioneering electronic 
instrument which somewhat resembles 
Gort the Robot, and which is played by 
the movement of the soloist’s hands in 
front of its antenna. (It is probably best- 
known for its use by Rosza in Hitchcock’s 
Spellbound). Here it is used by Grofe and 
Glasser to lend a genuine sense of other- 
worldliness to the Martian sequences. It is 
also fleetingly heard at the climax of the 
Countdown episode. And though it seems 
a bit of a curiosity at first, with a reedy 
stringing intensity of timbre which is 
almost distracting, the writing for it is 
skillfully handled and one easily accepts it 
as a legitimate and striking part of the 
total orchestral fabric and not merely as a 
spacey gimmick (though it certainly does 


Pierre Leduc 


sound spacey!). 

The Approaching Mars track effective- 
ly introduces the theremin and concludes 
with some powerfully scored brass / elec- 
tronic passages which seem to have 
influenced Herrmann’s scoring of The 
Day the Earth Stood Still (which included 
two theremins in its orchestrations) one 
year later in 1951. Exploring the Red 
Planet features more vivid brass sonor- 
ities and the theremin is featured in an 
eeriely beautiful interlude with contra- 
puntal reed / electronic Passages sug- 
gestive of the Painted Desert movement of 
Grand Canyon. The track ends with more 
passages anticipatory of The Day the 
Earth Stood Still. In Martian Mutants 
Grofe indulges in some more Mickey 
Mousing in the opening but soon builds a 
driving chase episode for strings and 
heaving brass which is repeated with an 
additional brass overlay and an escalating 
theremin countermelody. None Came 
Back, the film’s original title, recaps the 
love theme, this time abruptly terminated 
by a swirling passage for descending brass 
and harp glissandi as the ship hurtles 
toward earth and a firey crash landing. A 
brief end-title provides a classic Holly- 
wood up ending. 

Grofe may not have understood the 
demands of film scoring, but with the help 
of Glasser he produced a classy, classic 
score which, though similar in its heroic 
symphonic sound, is much more original 
in concept than John Williams’ hyper- 
derivative Star Wars. The recording is full 
and rich with no attempt made to create 
an artificial stereo mix, and the album has 
profuse liner notes. Rockeship X-M is 
available by mail from Starlog Records, 
475 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 10016. 

British bandleader and arranger Stanley 
Black apparently adapted Grofe’s themes 
for Ken Russell's recent Valentino in much 
the same manner Glasser adapted them 
for Rocketship X-M. Daybreak, a popular 
song derived from the Mardi Gras move- 
ment of the 1925 Mississippi Suite, serves 
as a kind of ironically lyric counterpoint 
to a film which deals with illusions, 
frustration and fantasy in 1920s Holly- 
wood. Excerpts from Grofe’s other 
symphonic jazz compositions are crucial 
to the film, and are presented in both 
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Grofe’s original versions and developed 
by Black as motifs: Grand Canyon’s 
Painted Desert and Sunset movements are 
effectively used to evoke the dream 
Arabia of the film’s The Sheik sequences 
(and the marvelous fantasy sequence 
which depicts that film’s rhapsodic effect 
on ‘20s audiences) and to underscore the 
enigmatic Meselops sequences between 
Nureyev and Michelle Phillips as Natasha 
Rambova. The same composition’s On 
The Trail (”...call for Philip Mor-ris!”’) is 
used for Nureyev’s wonderfully staged 
tap transition out of the riotous Mr. Fatty 
/ nightclub episode, and bits of lesser 
known Grofe pieces are intercut with 
authentic period popular songs and some 
minor original scoring by Black himself. 
Black’s Grofe arrangements are slick and 
somewhat sterile at times and are some- 
times more reminiscent of lush 1950s 
mood albums like Werner Muller’s Your 
Musical Holiday in Rio than of 1920s 
Hollywood. But there are some brilliant 
moments as well, and Grofe’s lyrical 
melodies remain throbbingly effective, 
and are stylishly utilized in a film that is 


certainly classier than any Grofe scored in 
his lifetime. 

If Grofe remains a minor figure in film 
music, it is merely because of the type of 
films which came his way. It’s a curious 
indication of Hollywood's attitude to- 
wards serious musicians that composers 
like Grofe and Copland worked for 
studios like Lippert and Republic, though 
Copland also worked for several major 
studios. Grofe’s more well-known concert 
music could easily be taken for film music 
in search of a film (as Russell and Disney 
realized). It’s unfortunate that the com- 
poser did not find himself with better 
films to work with during his Hollywood 
experiences, for Rocketship X-M and 
Valentino both prove him a master of 
melody and mood who could have no 
doubt made many more dazzling contri- 
butions to the art of film scoring. 


CITIZEN KANE 


(continued from page 13) 


Proud indeed. There is a charming ego- 
tism behind that mask of humility, and 
bravado, and colossal cheek. They were 
going to take over their world. Not just 
Welles, but Cotten, Wilson, Herrmann, 
all of them. They were a Shakespearean 
community armed against the Philistines. 
And at their point, a warrior-philosopher- 
king who loved the blood of combat, and 
darkness, loved shadows and the sweets 
of corruption, and was ready to swim in 
the deeps and brave the whirlwind. 
Waste. Welles’ career wasn’t blasted after 
Citizen Kane. He went on to make great 
films—greater films, many of us would 
argue. But he had to veer off, deviate. He 
became a “minority” artist, when the 
struggle and the brawl of society, the 
cheers or screams of the mass, had been 
his meat. Although we did get The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons (savaged) and Touch 
of Evil and Chimes at Midnight, we didn’t 
get from him—and the Mercury Theater 
—what we could have gotten, what we 
should have gotten, what he was more 
than capable of giving. And, for all that, 
the people involved in the R.K.O. putsch 
and Welles’ fall from grace in Hollywood 
—Odlum, Koerner, Louella Parsons, 
Mayer, Hearst himself—deserve eternal 
discredit. 

For, of all American filmmakers, 
Welles is the one most deserving of 
the second chance—and, beyond that, the 
third, and the fourth, and the fifth— 


chances stretching into infinity, like 
Kane's image in the trap of his mirrors. He 
deserves it, because everyone who loves 
movies is eternally in his debt... because 
much of our love was aroused by the 
spectacle of that brash young man, seizing 
the switches on the machinery of passion 
and dreams on that bright day, decades 
ago, and making his intricate toy, his 
shadow-box, his conjuring trick—Citizen 
Kane. That act is our own “Napoleonic” 
legend. Whatever absurdity surrounds it 
or follows it, it remains his stunning coup. 
It is his grandeur and his heroism. 
Nothing afterwards wipes it away. As an 
old man, like Falstaff, he can always be 
comforted by all the majestic reveries he 
has inspired. 


CAMERA MEN 


(continued from page 28) 


association with independents like Floyd 
Mutrux, and now Joan (Old Boyfriends) 
Tewksberry. His work on Heaven Can 
Wait (1978) looks like dark horse Oscar 
caliber. He is number 11... 

Sons of the Pioneers: Bruce Surtees has 
shot for Siegel-Eastwood as well as Lenny 
(1974), Penn’s Night Moves (1975) and 
overlooked “B” fare such as Sparkle 
(1976) and Leadbelly (1976). A versatile 
list, already. He is erratic but highly 
capable....Then there is Chuck Rosher 
(Charles Rosher Jr.), who is carving out 
an ironic noir niche with Altman (The 
Late Show, 3 Women, A Wedding), while 
looking sharp independent of Lion’s Gate 
(Semi-Tough). A formidable heritage, but 
Rosher Jr. is living up to his name. 
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OFF CAMERA 


The Big Fence 


An interview with Carl Borack 
by Jack Viertel and David Colker 


Carl Borack’s office could only be the 
office of a successful young producer. It is 
littered (that makes him young) with 
stereo and video equipment (that makes 
him successful) and hung with posters for 
his first big-budget, full treatment major 
motion picture, The Big Fix (that makes 
him a producer). The office is a New 
Hollywood dream—the gutted brick and 
wood Venice factory that once housed a 
dress factory, and is now a hive of movie 
activity, complete with cutting rooms, 
screening room, and mini-stages. Borack 
is nothing if not active. But there are a 
couple of items out of place in Borack’s 
nest—a pair of swords, one ornamental 
and huge, the other a sleek looking épée 
with a rubber tip which Borack is not 
above fondling when he faces his in- 
terviewers. 

“How do you like that,” he asks 
rhetorically upon being introduced. “All 
the years I was fencing I couldn't get 


David Colker and Jack Viertel are Los 
Angeles freelancers. Their most recent 
work has appeared in New Times, New 
West, and the Los Angeles Times. 


anyone to write about it. Now that I’m a 
movie producer, they come to me to ask 
about fencing.” Borack lays the épée 
across the desk and attacks a cheese 
sandwich. 

“So go figure,” he says, echoing one of 
the leitmotifs of his movie. 

Borack, who has spent the last few 
years producing commercials and _in- 
dustrial documentaries, is not fencing 
actively now, but for years the sport was 
his passion. With his current success, he 
hopes to return to it, when he gets his 
overburdened desk cleared off. “Fencing 
has always been part of me,” he explains, 
“IT just never do it anymore. I guess with 
filmmaking, I just substituted one passion 
for another. There’s never time for two 
passions, and when I do something, I 
really do it.” 

Borack has been trying all his life to 
unload excess energy. Tall and athletic 
looking, he has been a sports activist 
since grammar school. 

“I started fencing when I was ten years 
old, just because it was prescribed ac- 
tivity at the Westside (Los Angeles) 
Jewish Community Center. Basketball 
was Monday, football on Tuesday, 
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swimming on Wednesday, a dance class 
on Thursday, and fencing on Friday. So I 
did a lot of things. 

“When I was a senior in high school I 
had gotten really good. I was winning a 
lot of opens and becoming a very good 
young fencer, and I discovered I could go 
to the World Under-Twenty fencing 
championship in Rotterdam, Holland. I 
knew by that time I was not John Unitas 
or Jerry West, but I could go to Rot- 
terdam fucking Holland as a senior in 
high school and what more could I ask 
for? So my attention went completely to 
fencing. I got very intense about it. I got 
clobbered in Holland, but it was my first 
experience.” 

Borack attended college for the next 
two years, majoring in business ad- 
ministration, “but it was just to get out of 
the draft.” 

“In ‘66 I went to Vienna for-the World 
Under-Twenty Championship, then I 
went to Moscow that summer for the 
World Championships. In ‘67 I was on 
the World Under-Twenty team in Tehran, 
Iran, andI took, like, ninth in the world. I 
took second in the country in épée, and 
made my first World Championship in 
Montreal, then Winnipeg for the Pan- 
American games. Won a gold medal on 
the épée team there. I was also going to 
school, I was working, I was a manu- 
facturer’s rep for the Eversharp Pen 
Company, and I always knew I was going 
to get into producing, it was just ‘when?’. 
And I all of a sudden said, ‘enough of 
this.’ I had gone through the sixties, 
getting an identity together, I always 
knew fencing was for a limited period of 
time, but | wanted to make my Olympic 
team, which would have to be 72, cause I 
didn’t make it in ‘68. 

“In ‘69 I went to Cuba for the World 
Championships, and that was great. I 
don’t know if you remember the first 
political kidnapping—fifteen political 
prisoners were exchanged for an 
American ambassador. And they were on 
the plane from Mexico City with us. In 
Havana, there was Fidel waiting to greet 
them and the American team ditty- 
bopping behind them.” 


Ee 


But money problems plagued Borack, 
and there was no such thing as a 
millionaire professional fencer. 

“Those were hard years. I was a pretty 
good fencer, and I could watch some 
tennis pro, in a big tournament, get 
eliminated in the round of sixteen and 
make more money than I'd ever seen in 
my life. I was thirty-five thousand dollars 
in debt. And I had to make my move.” 

Borack had grown up in the en- 
tertainment world. He knew actors 
Richard Dreyfuss and Bob Reiner, and 
had entertainment connections through- 
out the city. 

“So I produced a play, The Impossible 
Years and a rock musical, Stonehenge 
later on. But the Olympics were looming. 
So I went to Europe to train for two 
months with the French national team. I 
did nothing but fence. I was a 
professional athlete in training, and it 
was great. I made the team, and the 
Olympics were a disaster. Aside from 
everything else that happened in 
Munich—and it’s never great being a Jew 
in Germany—I had an abscessed tooth. I 
was loaded with Seconal and Darvon, 


and I never should have fenced. But I did. 
It was the worst experience of my life. 
And more than that, I’d O.D.’d on 
fencing. I just didn’t want to do it any 
more. I really got into film. I was into 
work. I just didn’t do athletics. 

“But in '74, I started training again. I 
took third in the Olympic squad meet in 
foil, and got clobbered in the National. 
My ego was so hurt that I went into in- 
tensive training with a friend of mine, 
who had hurt his leg, and I tried for the 
National Title in épée. It was really in- 
teresting to fence, being prosperous. My 
ego didn’t need to be taken care of, 
because my work was doing that, so I was 
really fencing for passion. It was great. 

For Borack, though, the sport has 
definitely slid into the background as his 
film work demands more and more of his 
time. In 1978, for the first time since the 
Olympics, he could not take the time to 
train for the National Championship. 
Still, he is hoping to refocus his interest 
by becoming the media chairman for 
fencing in the United States. 

“There are more fencers than there are 
football players, basketball players, and 


soccer players combined,” he announced 
blithely, trying on his media hat. Our 
skeptical stares took effect, however. 

“Well, hell, I know it’s not true, but if 
we tell people, maybe they’ll believe us. 
They'll think they’re left out, and they'll 
join.” 

More realistically, Borack plans to 
keep the sport an active part of his own 
life by opening the first fencing club in 
Venice, California. 

“As soon as I find the right building I 
want to open a place that will just pay for 
itself. For $30 a month you can come, 
we'll have a couple.of coaches, lessons, a 
sauna, jacuzzi, it'll be a nice place. ‘Cause 
I love the sport. I want to start doing it 
again. Fencing has died in the last couple 
of years in L.A. I want to bring it back to 
life with some new enthusiasm and 
energy.” 

Borack stopped long enough to listen to 
the phones ringing, soundtrack being 
built in the next room, the incessant 
clatter of typewriters, and shook his head. 

“I'd be opening the place for me,” he 
confessed. “I gotta get back to. fencing 
again.” 
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CELLULOID CLASSROOM 


Help for the Film Teacher 


Articles, model courses and jobs 


The following listing is designed to help 
film teachers in course preparation, re- 
search work, job hunting and grant get- 
ting. Any information of note may be 
sent directly to Stuart Samuels, at the 
Department of History, Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Publications 

American History/ American Film: 
Interpreting the Hollywood Image, ed. by 
historians John E. O’Connor and Martin 
A. Jackson is a collection of 15 essays by 
professional historians on individual films 
from Way Down East to Rocky. Write: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 250 Park 
Ave So., New York, N.Y. 10003. 

Corinth Films, has published an 
extremely valuable film rental catalog, 
complete with full bibliographical sources 
on the films they rent. For free copy 
write: Corinth Films, 410 East 62nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10021. 

20th Century-Fox provides study guides 
for teachers on their new releases. The 
series is called Talking Cinemately re 
Films. 37 have so far been printed. Write: 
20th Century-Fox, Att: Hal Sherman, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. 

Film Fund, created to promote the 
production and distribution of “quality 
‘films on social issues” is publishing a 
quarterly newsletter, News from the Film 
Fund. Write: The Film Fund, 80 East 11th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 

The extremely rare but important trade 
journal, Motion Picture Herald (1915-50) 
is now available on microfilm from: 
Brookhaven Press, 901 26th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

The Public Committee for the Human- 
ities in Pennsylvania, the state-based 
arm of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, has published its first Public 
Papers in the Humanities on Ethnic 


Stuart Samuels is a lecturer in Film 
History at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and is a co-director of the 
Walnut Street Theater Film and Vide 
Center. : 
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Images in American Film and Television, 
edited by Randall M. Miller. Chapters on 
Blacks, Jews, Irish, Italians, Poles, Puerto 
Ricans and Asians. For information 


write: The Balch Institute, 18 South 
Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


The Film Business 

The economics of film is getting more 
serious treatment. The Movie Entertain- 
ment Industry: An Economic, Marketing 
and Financial Survey of the U.S. Movie 
Market, is primarily designed for exhibit- 
ors and distributors, but its 135 pages are 
packed with valuable data on movie 
houses, attendance, trends, investment 
statistics. Write: Morton Research Cor- 
poration, 1745 Merrick Ave., Merrick, 
New York, 11566. 

Julian Schlossberg, one of the most 
knowledgable men in the movie business, 
has put together two series on the Film 
Business. The Film Business is a special 
course on video tape, moderated by 
Schlossberg, with leading producers, 
exhibitors, distributors, agents, market- 
ing men, and legal counsels in the 
industry—Joseph Levine, Preminger, 
Ralph Donnelly, Meyer Ackerman, Seth 


Willenson. Available from the National 
Center for Cinema Arts, 23 Washington 
Square North, New York, N.Y. 10011. 

The Business of Motion Pictures: An 
Insider's Look at the Industry, is an 8-part 
audio-cassette series moderated by 
Schlossberg, with Elia Kazan, Don Rug- 
off, Frank Perry, David Suskind. Avail- 
able from Jeffrey Norton Publishers Inc., 
Audio Division, 145 East 49th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. Norton also makes 
available audio-tapes on Hollywood in 
the 30s, Women in Films, Bogart, and 
Black actors. 


Model Courses 

The American West: A Film Study, is a 
combined English and History course 
taught by J. Agonisto and Doug Brode at 
Onondaga Community College. Topics 
include: The Plains Indians’ West, The 
Mountain Man, Cattle Kings and Cow- 
boys, Farmer vs. Cattleman, The Gun- 
fighter. For complete syllabus with films 
and reading assignments, write: Doug 
Brode, English Dept., Onondaga Com- 
munity College, Onondaga, New York. 

AFI-Education Newsletter has publish- 
ed a model syllabus on New Film Theory 


Pierre Leduc 


(structuralism, semiology, phenomenol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, feminist film theory) 
in its Sept.-October, 1978 issue. Write: 
AFI, National Education Services, JFK 
Center for the Performing Arts, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20566. 

J. Duckwork and P. Hoover-Suczek 
have published an article “Reel to Real: 
Teaching Adolescent Psychology through 
Film” in the May, 1976 issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

I. Schneider has written an article on 
“Images of the Mind: Psychiatry in the 
Commercial Film,” in the June, 1977 issue 
of the American Journal of Psychiatry. 

D. Smith has written an informative 
article on “Teaching Introductory Sociol- 
ogy by Film,” in Teaching Sociology 
(October, 1973). 


Archives 

To provide teachers with more access 
to the holdings of film in the Library of 
Congress, the AFI has just published a 
Catalog of Holdings: The American Film 
Institute Collection and the United Artists 
Collection at the Library of Congress. It 
lists 14,124 titles. Cost is $6.50. Write: 
AFI, National Education Services, JFK 
Center, Washington, D.C. 20566. 

COVA Newsletter, is a publication of 
the Consortium of Television Archivists 


devoted to video archives. For info write: 
Don Zimmerman, P.O. Box 2306, CS, 
Pullman, Wa. 99163. 

The American Film Institute, in co- 
operation with Microfilming Corporation 
of America, is offering Part I of the AFI 
Louis B. Mayer Oral History Collection 
and Part I of the AFI Master Seminar 
Series on microfilm and / or microfiche. 
These collections include candid inter- 
views with directors, actors, and other 
individuals who have played a significant 
part in American film history. For 
information write: Microfilming Cor- 
poration of America, 25 Harrstown Road, 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452. 


Jobs 

The Film-Creative Arts Inter-Discip- 
linary Department at San Francisco State 
University is offering an on-going Visiting 
Lectureship in Film every Spring semester. 
For information write: Chairperson, 
Film-CAI Dept., San Francisco State 
Univ., 1600 Holloway Ave.,. San Fran- 
cisco, Ca. 94132. 

The Department of Theater Arts at 
Wright State University in Dayton, Ohio 
is seeking a teacher in Film History. 
Write: Dr. Abe. J. Bassett, Chairman, 
Dept. of Theater Arts, Wright State Uni- 
versity, Dayton, Ohio. 45435. 


DISCOUNT 
RAW STOCK FILM 
AND VIDEOTAPE 


TAPE TRANSFERS 


to 16mm 
distribution 


Awards 

The Society for Cinema Studies is 
sponsoring a “Student Award for Scholar- 
ly Writing.” Prize is $100 and publication 
in the Society journal. Deadline is Jan. 31, 
1979. Send entries to: Society for Cinema 
Studies, Dept. of Radio-TV-Film, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 


Fellowships 

The Rockefeller Foundation has money 
available for Multi-Media Funding— 
“modest support for work in television 
and film for cultural and educational 
projects related to humanistic objectives.” 
No deadlines. Write: The Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1133 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

The Exxon Foundation has teaching 
and learning improvement grants avail- 
able for curriculum development, opera- 
tional costs, and capital needs. Write: 
Exxon Education Foundation, 111 West 
49th St., New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Other 

The Spring, 1979 issue of the American 
Quarterly, under the guest editorship of 
Peter Rollins (Oklahoma State Univ.) will 
be devoted exclusively to film. For 
information write Rollins at History 
Department, Oklahoma State University. 


Seeking 


Non-Theatrical 


Rights 


films for exclusive 
in non-theatrical and 


Specials: 
7247 
ECM Il 


library markets through established, 
widely-known organization with own 
sales force. Preferred length under 
1/2 hour. Subjects: the arts, sports, 
human relations, camping, travel, 
ethnographic, cinema verite, 
documentary, fiction, experimental, 
animation, or anything else 
beautifully and professionally 
produced. Productions finished in 
last year or thereabouts only. No 
scripts or ideas please. 


(less than $40/400-ft roll) 


UNOPENED! 
FRESH! 


FILMEX 


55 Maitland Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 
416-964-7415 
“Buy-Sell Raw Stock Film Dealer” 
New York, Toronto, Los Angeles 


Box 402 F, Radio City Station 
New York, New York 10019: Att: Film 
Department 
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Alison Hall 


BUFF'S BAEDECKER 


Although San Francisco, The Maltese Fal- 
con, and many other films set in “the city 
by the Golden Gate” were shot for the 
most part in the studio, any film-goer will 
be familiar with San Francisco from 
dozens of movies: Bullitt, Point Blank, 
Petulia, Vertigo, Foul Play, and on and 
on. A new Clint Eastwood film, Escape 
from Alcatraz, was recently shot on the 
Rock, one of the two famous local lock- 
ups (the other is San Quentin, from which 
Humphrey Bogart escapes in Dark Pas- 


Harriet Polt is a dyed-in-the-wool San 
Franciscan. She teaches at Berkeley and 
does freelance writing in between nights 
out on-the-town. 
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A Movie Buff's Guide To 


San Francisco 


by Harriet Polt 


sage). Alcatraz is now a National Recrea- 
tion Area, and can be visited on tours. 

The qualities of San Francisco that 
make it a desirable film location—its hills 
and bay, its delightful climate, its abun- 
dance of well-preserved Victorian houses, 
its multi-ethnic population—also make it 
an ideal tourist destination. Here, then, 
are some tips for the film-lover who is 
also a tourist in San Francisco. 

Film has always been taken seriously in 
San Francisco: the city’s film festival, 
held annually in October, is the oldest in 
the country. Numerous theaters specialize 
in foreign films or revivals: the Surf chain 
(Surf, Clay, Lumiére, and the handsomely 
restored 1927 Castro); the Ciné West 


2 Clay 


11. Kokusai 
12. Cinematheque 
13. Pacific Film Archive 


Stores 

14. Limelight 
15. Cinema Shop 
16. City Lights 

Restaurants 

17. Casablanca 

18. John's Grill 63 Ellis 
19. Tadich Grill 


theaters (Bridge and Cento Cedar); the 
Vogue, the Metro, the Richelieu. The 
Grand shows films in Tagalog, and the 
Kokusai shows Japanese popular films. At 
the Cinémathéque you can see experi- 
mental films twice a week, and across the 
Bay in Berkeley, the University’s Pacific 
Film Archive presents at least two feature 
films every night of the year except 
Christmas Eve. 

San Francisco not being Hollywood, 
there are no large studios to tour. Francis 
Coppola’s American Zoetrope Studios are 
located in San Francisco, and both John 
Korty’s and George Lucas’ studios are 
nearby in Marin County; none encour- 
ages visitors. But the mayor’s Motion 


21. Scott's, Lombard 
22. Scott's. Embarcadero 
23. Don’t Call It Frisco 
24 Mingei-Ya 

25, Hunan 

26. Yet Wah 

27. Harbin 

28. Eduardo’s 

29 Modesto Lanzone’s 


2400 Lombard. at Scott 
3 Embarcadero Center 
2298 Fillmore 

2033 Union 

853 Kearny 

2140 Clement 

372 Balboa 

2234 Chestnut 

900 North Point 
(Ghirardelli Square) 
615 Sacramento 


Irving at 46th 

2261 Fillmore, near Clay 
1572 Califormia, at Polk 
Castro at Market 

3010 Geary 

Cedar at Larkin 

Union at Webster 
Sacramento at Presidio 
1075 Geary. at Van Ness ie 
2665 Mission hid case 

1700 Post at Buchanan Night Spots 

SF. Art Institute. 800 Chestnut 31. Trocadero Transter 
2621 Durant. Berkeley 32. |-Beam 

33. Alfie's 

34. The City 

35. Hyatt Regency Hotel 
36. Boarding House 

37. Keystone Korner 

38. Earthquake McGoon's 


520 Fourth St 

1748 Haight 

2140 Market 

936 Montgomery 

Market and California 
960 Bush 

750 Vallejo 

128 Embarcadero Center 
(opens December) 

2801 California 

Polk at Sutter 


1803 Market 
526 O'Farrell 
261 Columbus 


2323 Polk 
39. Old Waldort 


240 Calitornia 40. Mocambo 


SE 


Picture Coordinator, Mia Conrad (885- 
5222), will tell you what location shooting 
is going on, and where. 

There are two film bookstores, Lime- 
light and the Cinema Shop. The latter car- 
ries posters, stills, and other memorabilia 
in addition to books; the former features 
theater and dance materials in addition to 
film. You might also visit Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti’s City Lights Bookstore of Beat 
Generation fame. 

Even the most ardent film enthusiast 
and tourist has to’ keep body and soul to- 
gether, and one of the joys of San Fran- 
cisco is the number and variety of its 
restaurants. Any guide book will list the 
best known (and most expensive); I will 
simply mention some of specialized film 
interest, and some personal favorites. 

The Casablanca attempts quite success- 
fully to recreate the atmosphere of guess- 
which film; I can’t vouch for the food, 
but the bar at least would be worth a visit. 
You could also have a drink at John’s 
Grill, where Dashiell Hammett used to 
hang out. The Hammett Room upstairs is 
papered with stills from Hammett movies; 
the food is not outstanding. 

Great seafood is to be had in San Fran- 
cisco, and Fisherman’s Wharf is not the 
place to get it. Go, rather, to Tadich Grill 
(always crowded, no reservations); Sam’s 
Grill (more modest prices, otherwise dit- 
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astar. 


In an industry that thrives 
on sensation, she has never 
lost her classic elegance. In 
an age when stardom often 
leads to stereotyping, she has 
triumphed in films as diverse 
as ‘“The King and I”’ and ‘‘From 
Here to Eternity.’ Now a noted 
English critic has written a fasci- 
nating, full-length portrait of this 
remarkable actress, ‘‘a thoroughly 
interesting study of Deborah 
Kerr and her career.” 


—FPublishers Weekly 


DEBORAH 


KERR 
by Eric Braun 


Illustrated, $8.95 


St. Martin’s Press 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10010 
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to); Scott’s on Lombard or at their new 
Embarcadero Center location (crowded, 
too); or Don’t Call It Frisco (don’t, by the 
way) across the street from the Clay 
Theater. That neighborhood is cheek-by- 
jowl with restaurants, as is Union Street, 
where you can dine, for example, at 
Mingei-Ya, a Japanese country-style inn, 


JOHN HUSTON 
Axel Madsen 


aoe 5 
THE 
MOVIES 


Wy YOST 


A swash-buckling biography, 
written with Huston’s full co- 
operation, of one of Hollywood's 
most prolific and talented film- 
makers; aman who has been a ver- 
itable institution of the American 
film scene since the 1930's. 


$12.50; illustrated 


el DOUBLEDAY Canada Ltd 


and then catch a movie at the Metro. 
Some of the better Chinese restaurants, 
both in and out of Chinatown, are the 
Hunan, the Yet Wah, and the Harbin 
(Manchurian’ cuisine). Wonderful pasta 
can be had at modest Eduardo’s; for a 
more expensive treat, try Modesto Lan- 
zone’s in Ghirardelli Square, or the tradi- 
tionally San Franciscan, traditionally 
marvellous Jack’s (tie required). 

You've sight-seen, eaten, taken in a 
movie, and you still have energy to burn? 
Okay. The currently most in discos, in 
order of in-ness, are: Trocadero Trans- 
fer (mixed straight and gay); the I-Beam 
(more gay than straight); Alfie’s (ditto); 
and The City (mostly straight). On Friday 
afternoons you can also go tea-dancing, 
free, at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, in 
whose spectacular lobby scenes from 
High Anxiety were filmed. 

Or you can sit in a nightclub and just 
listen: to folk and rock at the Boarding 
House; avant garde jazz at Keystone Kor- 
ner; Dixieland at Earthquake McGoon’s; 
or straight rock and roll at the Old Wal- 
dorf. For a cabaret atmosphere, try the 
Mocambo. 

One more thing. Leave your white 
shoes, leisure suits, and pantsuits at 
home. Instead, bring something warm. 
San Francisco gets cold, even (especially) 
in the summer. 


GREAT MOVIE 
MEMORIES 


MAGIC MOMENTS 
FROM THE MOVIES 


Elwy Yost 


A collection of magic mo- 
ments—moments of un- 
usual visual or emotional 
impact—chosen and _ re- 
counted from the whole 
history of the cinema, 
from silent films up to the 
present. 


$9.95; illustrated 


Be, 
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FILM BOOKS 


Robert Altman: An American Innovator 
by Judith M. Kass. 
Popular Library, $2.25. 


It’s asad comment on our attitude toward 
our living directors that while most Euro- 
pean and many obscure East European 
working directors have had at least one 
serious book written about their films, 
America’s most prolific directors, like 
Altman, Scorsese and Coppola, have yet 
to be given serious consideration. Kass’s 
Robert Altman: An American Innovator, 
the first book-length study on Altman, 
does very little to fill the need for a full- 
length, full-scale, critical treatment of 
Altman’s techniques, style, beliefs, values 
and contribution to American culture. 

The book is lazy—a scissors and paste 
job. Kass saw the films, describes their 
stories in interesting ways, tells us what's 
happening, offers some insights into 
theme and technique, collects relevant 
quotes from the major film reviewers, 
puts in a generous supply of badly 
reproduced stills, appends a filmography, 
complete with credits, and calls it a book 
on Altman. Altman deserves better, and 
so do we. We are no longer cine-illiter- 
ates. A decade ago film synopses books 
were important to stir us to see forgotten 
or neglected films. Today authors must 
take for granted that we have seen the 
films being discussed, that we don’t need 
books 80% of which are limited to verbal 
descriptions of visual events. Detailing 
plots might provide us with a nodding 
recognition of the films, but it doesn’t 
seriously open them up to other levels of 
meaning. 

Altman is an American innovator, but 
you can hardly understand why from 
reading Kass’ book. In passing, she offers 
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some suggestive comments on Altman’s 
usé of overlapping sound, improvised act- 
ing, and scriptwriting, but without help- 
ing her readers fully understand Altman’s 
radical approach to making movies. 


Altman wants audiences to experience 
his films in invidual ways. “I don’t want 
anybody to come out with the right 
answers, ‘cause I don’t think there are any 
right answers. To me the perfect film 
would be for people to walk out of the 
cinema and just say ‘Wow! That was real- 
ly moving....’” Altman gives us non-nar- 
rative, plotless, episodic, kaleidoscopic 
films so that the audience can intervene 
in the process of filmmaking by complet- 
ing, by finishing the process, by having an 
emotional response to a series of creative 
images. Yet Kass makes scant reference to 
these elements, fails to integrate these 
innovative techniques into her discussion 
of the films. 

The best chapters are on two of Alt- 
man’s most neglected films—The Long 
Goodbye (a drama of murder and 
duplicity in urban America), and Thieves 
Like Us (a drama of crime and deceit in 
rustic America), while the most forget- 
table chapters are on Altman’s most 
recent works, Nashville and 3 Women. 
There is little evidence that Kass has 
consulted or learned anything from the 
numerous serious articles published on 
Altman in scholarly journals or foreign 
periodicals. 

Robert Altman: An American Inno- 
vator makes little attempt to explore Alt- 
man’s preoccupation with the blurring of 
illusion and reality, his inversion of genre 
conventions, the continuity of themes 
from film to film, especially on the nature 
of American capitalism—from the front- 


ier days of 19th century to the contem- 
porary corporate world of Nashville 
entertainment and politics. She ignores 
his treatment of the role hypocrisy plays 
in the American dream, the horrors of 
war, the emptiness of religious rituals, the 
barriers of class, the easy slide into mad- 
ness, and the basic human frailty that 
characterizes all of us. 

Stuart Samuels 


Stuart Samuels is a lecturer in Film 
History at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and is a co-director of the Walnut Street 
Theater Film and Video Center. 


The Films of George Pal by Gail Morgan 
Hickman. 

A.S. Barnes, $17.50 

Movie Special Effects by Jeff Rovin. 

A.S. Barnes, $17.50 


In the last three or four years, special 
effects have become so important to 
contemporary Hollywood films that 
technical achievement is now regarded as 
the equal of skillful writing, directing and 
acting. In fact, there are probably 
moviegoers who will sit through any film 
just to grab a peek at the latest visual 
tricks that the industry has to offer. With 
this in mind, it seems incredible that the 
once-lucrative movie book field hasn't yet 
produced the special effects book that 
deserves to be written. 

The best book on the topic still remains 
Frank Clark’s 15-year-old “how-to,” 
Special Effects in Motion Pictures, 
published by the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers (SM- 
PTE). John Brosnan’s Movie Magic (St. 
Martin’s Press, 1974), is much more of a 


CS 


“film buff's” book, but is more loosely 
written and draws, mainly, from 
unacknowledged sources. While the first 
book is technically excellent, though 
academically dry in tone, the second is 
short on information. 

A good special effects book could be a 
skillful blend of anecdotes, technical 
secrets, illustrative diagrams, and 
examples of some of the unique artistry 
that really has been too long ignored. 
Unhappily, neither The Films of George 
Pal nor Movie Special Effects comes close 
to filling the gap. 

Readers might seriously doubt the 
objectivity of a book that includes the 
following sentence in its introduction: 
“This book, I suppose, is a kind of ex- 
tended thank you note to George Pal for 
all the happiness he has given me.” 

Despite that treacly opener by author 
Gail Morgan Hickman, the Pal book does 
acknowledge some of the fantasy-film 
producer's faults and failures. However, 
the book is more of a scrapbook, filled 
only with Pal’s reminiscences, rather than 
a valuable critical appraisal of his work. 
The guarded, cautiously positive tone of 
the book suggests that the subject may 
have had final approval of the 
manuscript. 

Occasionally, Hickman allows his 
admiration to get in the way, as well. He 
attempts to defend the piously Protestant 
scenes in War of the Worlds, contending 
that the story is basically religious in 
nature. (More than likely, the inclusion of 
these scenes was the result of the moral 
paranoia of Hollywood during the early 
50’s.) In the section on Pal’s Seven Faces 
of Dr. Lao, Hickman ponders: “For some 
reason, the picture did not do well at the 
box office.” It’s obvious, even to the 
casual viewer, that the film didn’t do well 
financially because it was a literate, 
philosophical fantasy which also hid the 
face of its effete star (Tony Randall) 
under a half-dozen elaborate character 
make-ups. It’s a miracle the film did as 
well as it did in 1964, in its original 
release. 

While most of the book’s illustrations 
are standard film book types (studio 
stills, advertisements), the most  in- 
triguing are those from the subject's 
personal collection. These consist of some 
of Pal’s conceptual renderings (pre- 
production sketches), behind-the-scenes 
shots, and photos of some of the special 
effects miniatures. A problem occurs, 
though, when (as in the case of a photo 
sequence of Pal’s son, David, working on 
an animation scene for The Power) the 
photos and captions aren’t keyed to the 
text, making it impossible to decipher 
their relation to a topic. 

The Pal book, despite its faults, gets 
high grades when compared to Jeff 
Rovin’s Movie Special Effects. In fact, 


Rovin’s book is so full of errors, om- 
missions and assumptions that it makes 
the Pal book seem like a scholarly 
treatise, by comparison. Factual errors 
and speculation make the value of 
Rovin’s collected material dubious. It's 
impossible to list the book’s mistakes and 
faults, entirely, but these are a few: 

A James Bond film, You Only Live 
Twice, is identified as a “remake” of an 
earlier film in the series, Dr. No. We are 
told that the practice of hanging actors on 
wires, to put them in outer space scenes, 
was done away with by the time of 
Kubrick’s Space Odyssey. (In fact, 
Kubrick used exactly the same technique 
in his film.) The naturally “jerky” motion 
of a live squirrel is called George Pal’s 
opportunity to demonstrate the “fluidity” 
of his stop-motion animation, in The 
Great Rupert. (The brief section on Pal, 
incidentally, reads as though it may have 
been written from the Hickman book, 
mentioned above. ) 

Rovin never bothers to define what 
special effects are, and, consequently, 
even includes discussion of Smell-o-vision 
and 3-D. The section on Disney, for 
example, features a studio “hand-out” of 
photos of the animated Robin Hood in 
production (which is not even distantly 
related to the topic of effects), but ignores 
that studio’s contribution to the technique 
of combining and _ synchronizing live- 
action with animation. 

Rovin also wrongly speculates that the 
decline in quality of Disney’s later films 
was caused by bankers’ interference, and 
states that the live-action Disney films 
were produced to return a greater margin 
of profit than animated films would. (In 
reality, the quality of Disney's films 
probably declined because much studio 
talent was diverted to theme park work. 
And while the live-action films were less 
costly to produce, they were initially 
made (in England) to use corporate 
revenue which couldn't be taken out of 
Britain without being heavily taxed.) 

Less important, though more an- 
noying, are the author's frequently in- 
terjected opinions on modern movie 
morality. The Sam Peckinpah films are 
routinely lambasted for their blood, but 
the on-screen violence in Lean’s Lawrence 
of Arabia is credited as “tasteful.” The 
blood following the shark attacks in 
Spielberg's Jaws is termed “unfortunate.” 

Most serious are the book’s omissions. 
Effects worker and film director Gene 
Shuftan, inventor of a frequently used 
optical process which bears his name, is 
overlooked. The Lydecker brothers, 
whose mechanical and pyrotechnic effects 
for Republic Pictures (they burned the 
house in Johnny Guitar) were the envy of 
the industry, are similarly ignored. The 
worst case of omission, though not the 
last, is Linwood Dunn. Dunn, the resident 


VALUABLE TOOLS 
for Media Writers 


Film Scriptwriting 


A Practical Manual by Dwight V. Swain 


Step-by-step guide to 
writing the fact and fea- 
ture film from develop- 
ment of an idea through 
Outline, treatment, 
screenplay, shooting 
script. With numerous 
script samples. ‘‘Will be 
be useful to novice, 
teacher, and profession- 
al alike.”’—Quarterly Re- 
view of Film Studies. 
352 pages. $14.50 Cloth 

$7.50 Paper 


Script Models 


A Handbook for the Media Writer 
by Robert Lee & Robert Misiorowski 


Script formats for film- 
Strips, multimedia, non- 
theatrical and theatrical 
motion pictures, televi- 
sion and radio are de- 
tailed. Technical terms 
are defined and every 
step of the mechanics of 
scripting is clarified. 96 
pages. $8.95 Cloth 

$4.50 Paper 


Writing for 


Television and Radio 


Third Edition, Revised & Enlarged 


by Robert L. Hilliard 
All types of broadcast 
writing are presented 
here in a realistic and 
well-organized manner. 
Includes the latest de- 
velopments in program- 
ming concepts and 
broadcasting techniques. 
Illustrated with many 
script examples. 461 
pages. $16.50 Cloth 

$8.95 Paper 


Scriptwriting ~ig 


Animation 


by Stan Hayward 
Shows how the anima- 
tion film scriptwriter 
recognizes and develops 
a good idea. Studies the 
special needs of the ani- 
mator and the potential 
markets. 160 pages. 
$7.95 Paper 


From your bookstore or from: 


COMMUNICATION ARTS BOOKS 
Hastings House, Publishers 


sont 


AHsan 


10 East 40th Street , New York 10016 


> Send for a complete catalogue of books on all 


technical aspects of filmmaking, television & radio. 
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effects wizard of RKO, inventor of the 
first sophisticated optical printer, and the 
effects genius behind Citizen Kane (which 
is approximately 50% optical effects), 
doesn’t even rate a mention. Passing over 
these, and other important figures, is 
inexcusable. 

In all, the tone of Movie Special Effects 
indicates that it was written for the Star 
Trek and comic book fan trade. 

(A note to consumers: Both books are 

poorly designed and contain no color 
illustrations. They do not reflect the steep 
$17.50 price tags attached to each, which 
may be a ruse to make them more at- 
tractive when they reach bookshop 
“remainder” tables.) 
Minter iste cemaetatee Des EEE 
Tim Onosko is the author of Funland 
USA, a book on amusement parks. His 
interview with MGM special effects chief 
A. Arnold Gillespie appeared in the most 
recent Velvet Light Trap. 


John Grierson, Film Master, by James 
Beveridge. 

Macmillan. $17.95 

Film as a National Art: NFB of Canada 

and the Film Board Idea, by C. Rodney 

James. 

Arno Press. $43 


Four years ago when a friend of mine 
started a Canadian Film course, I was at a 
complete loss as to what textbooks to 
suggest for the course. In desperation, I 
finally came up with Robert Fulford’s 
Marshall Delaney at the Movies, which 
contained only one patronizing and 
superficial section devoted to Canadian 
film, and Grierson on Documentary, the 
Bible of the Grierson cult, but only 
marginally suitable for a Canadian 
course. Otherwise, there was nothing. 

Now, the Canadian section of my 
bookshelf is growing steadily and, if you 
include the fine Québécois literature 
available, is surpassed in terms of shelf 
space by only the American section. Not 
bad for one of the most abjectly colonized 
national cinemas in the world. 

The famine may be over, but we don’t 
exactly have a feast on our hands just yet. 
The two books under review, James 
Beveridge’s John Grierson, Film Master, 
and C. Rodney James’ Film as a National 
Art: NFB of Canada and the Film Board 
Idea, add to the modest boom in literature 
about English Canadian film over the last 
few years; but they also perpetuate the 
problems of unevenness and directionless- 
ness which plague most of the new work. 

For one thing, both of these books may 
be welcome attempts to fill gaps in the 
available literature, but neither is partic- 
ularly current. The first is a collection of 
interviews and primary texts which 
Beveridge got together for his 1973 film- 
biography of Grierson, the year after 


Grierson’s death, and which don’t exactly 
reflect the clear perspective that may be 
possible now that the mourning is over. 
Film as a National Art is even more dated, 
first appearing as an Ohio doctoral disser- 
tation in 1968. It is not surprising that 
neither book profits from recent refine- 
ments in our sense of what Canadian film 
history ought to do or in discourse about 
film in general. Both books are seriously 
limited as a result. 

But this is not the only problem. Both 
books are very long volumes packed with 
dense, undigested information which 
place all of the burden of analysis and 
selection on the reader. Both books 
belong in libraries as sources of primary 
texts on their subjects (though the omis- 
sion of an index in the Grierson book will 
restrict its usefulness), but in each case, a 
definitive historical analysis in more 
compact and coherent form is still sorely 
needed. 

A further limitation of John Grierson, 
Film Master is immediately apparent from 
the title. The interviews, often adulatory 
and nostalgic in tone, are cemented 
together with the same reverential clichés 
which have stood in the way of serious 
film study in Canada for years. Beveridge, 
who was one of the first Canadians to be 
associated with Grierson even before he 
came to Canada, later became the heir 
apparent to the dynasty for a time, and 
has been one of the main dragons guard- 
ing the Flame ever since, should know 
better. You can’t look at movies on your 
knees, as they say. If Beveridge felt the 
Master “to be very close to us while we 
worked [on the film],” I'd rather not hear 


about it. 

As Beveridge admits, the book serves 
more as a record of the making of the 
Grierson film than as a methodical 
attempt at biography or historical analy- 
sis. Still, some tough editing might have 
put together a book to be read profitably 
as a whole. I’m not speaking just of 
dumping the details of the flowers in Basil 
Wright's garden, but of several entire 
interviews, some of which are clearly 
clutching at straws. Others need shorten- 
ing, though I must admit that a good 
many which made me nervous at first 
turned out to be thoroughly engrossing, if 
not for historical insight, at least for rich 
anecdotal detail (the day Lorne Greene 
met John Grierson in the recording booth, 
“anguished scream” and all). It is only on 
this level that the book succeeds if at all. 
Oral history has recently shown itself to 
be a useful tool in film history, but it takes 
hard work to transform a series of color- 
ful anecdotes and rambling eulogies into a 
history of the level of, say, Elizabeth Sus- 
sex’s The Rise and Fall of British Docu- 
mentary, a tightly organized and readable 
book. 


Sprinkled among the interviews are 


speeches and articles written by Grierson 
at various times in his life, only a few of 
which have been published before. These 
texts add considerably to the value of the 
book as a collection of primary sources. 
Grierson was one of the smartest and 
most articulate people ever to have talked 
about film, and much of this material 
presents him at his best. 

Since C. Rodney James’ history of the 
NFB, Film as a National Art, is much 
meatier (at 700 pages) and covers a less 
well-documented area than the Grierson 
book, it will be even more essential as a 
reference book, despite its equally serious 
problems. This massive and detailed 
chronicle covers three decades of the 
Board’s development up to 1968 and 
includes lots of valuable appendices and a 
stupendous forty-page index which 
doubles the book’s value. James claims to 
have seen 1000 of the 7000 films covered 
in the book and this diligence has paid off 
simply in terms of the factual material he 
has made available (I've already dipped 
into my review copy for a lecture). 

One serious drawback, other than the 
1968 vantage-point,is the lack of a 
Canadian perspective (though at least we 


are spared the offensive “Vincent-Massey- 
is-Raymond-Massey’s-brother” kind of 
footnote that Beveridge finds necessary). 
James’ perspective of Quebec in particular 
is embarrassingly off base. James has 
relied too much on the Board’s own PR 
outfit with predictable consequences. 

A positive outcome of James’ conscien- 
tious coverage of many little-known areas 
of NFB history and pre-history may be a 
revival of interest in those areas. I'm 
thinking for example of the dark ages 
between the end of the War and the 
beginning of the Candid Eye / cinéma- 
direct period in 1956. In revealing that 
there was more going on up there in 
Ottawa than Norman McLaren, James 
whets the appetite of the reader for some 
of the French-language production before 
Les Raquetteurs, for example—apparent- 
ly more substantial than is generally 
thought—or for some of the pioneering 
social documentaries on subjects such as 
drug addiction—likewise buried in the 
vaults somewhere. 

Readers should be warned that when 
James goes beyond the facts, his inter- 
pretive judgments are seriously flawed. 
There are enough major blunders on this 


level to suggest that all such judgments 
must be discounted. He completely misses 
the point of some of the early Québécois 
features, milestones like Gilles Groulx’ Le 
Chat dans le sac or Pierre Perrault's 
Pour la suite du monde, and passes over 
the revolutionary significance of the new 
vérité technology of the late fifties. In a 
lighter vein but no less embarrassing is his 
effusive praise of the 1939 feature Royal 
Visit. 

Still, for all the limitations of these two 
books, I'm glad to have them around. At 
the very least there’s new raw material 
available for the serious work on Grierson 
and the NFB that we're still waiting for. 
And maybe these two foreign-published 
books will wake up a few Canadian pub- 
lishers to the presence of some important 
material right on their own doorsteps, as 
Grierson would say. But incidentally, Mr. 
James, we don’t call them NFB and CBC 
up here, like branchplant CBS's, but the 
NFB and the CBC. 

Thomas Waugh 


Thomas Waugh heads the film program 
at Concordia University in Montreal and 
is finishing a dissertation on Joris Ivens. 


BOOKS ON FILM: A CHECKLIST compicep BY GEORGE L. GEORGE 


New books dealing in whole or in part 
with the motion picture and issued, for 


Press 


1978. 
Technique of 


127 pp. $10.00 (H). 
studying audience 


McClelland. Two Continents 1978. 216 
pp. $17.95 (H), 8.95 (P). (J.M. Dent & 


stitute 1978. 120 pp. $5.50 (P). A study of 
the Canadian filmmaker. 


the most part, in the English language by 
North American publishers; also new 
editions of out-of-print titles, and novels 
the significance of which transcends 
their fictional format. Canadian agents 
and prices (where differing from US 
publisher and price) are noted in 
brackets. 

Actress: Postcards from the Road. By 
Elizabeth Ashley with Ross Firestone. 

_ Evans 1978. 256 pp. $10.00 (H). (Clark, 
Irwin, $12.95). An autobiography. 

Anatomy of Film. By Bernard F. Dick. St. 
Martin’s 1978. 211 pp. $10.00 (H), 5.95 
(P). (Macmillan, $12.50, 7.45). A study of 
the elements of film. 

The Ancient World in the Cinema. By Jon 
Solomon. Barnes 1978. 210 pp. $19.95 
(H). (Burns & MacEachern, $26.50). How 
movies view the early stages of 
civilization. 

Aspects of American Film History Prior to 
1920. By Anthony Slide. Scarecrow 
Press 1978. 161 pp. $7.50 (H). 

Back In the Saddle Again. By Gene Autrey 
with Mickey Herskowitz. Doubleday 
1978. 252 pp. $8.95 (H). (Doubleday, 
$11.50). Memoirs of the cowboy star. 

The Battleship Potemkin. By Herbert 
Marshall. Avon 1978. 385 pp. $7.95 (P). 
(Avon $7.95). A study of Eisenstein’s 
masterpiece. 

Black Film As Genre. By Thomas Cripps. 
Indiana U. Press 1978. 184 pp. $12.50 
(H). A historical survey of films made by 
Blacks, primarily for Blacks. 

The Boy Who Dared to Rock: The 
Definitive Elvis. By Paul Lichter. 
Doubleday 1978. 304 pp. $7.95 (P). 
(Doubleday, $9.95). Presley and his 
music. 

Luis Bunuel. By Raymond Durgnat. U. of 
California Press 1978. 176 pp. $4.95 (P). 
Revised and enlarged edition of 
classical study. 

Close Encounters of the Third Kind’s 
Diary. By Bob Balaban. Paradise Press 
1978. 177 pp. $1.95 (P). The making of 
the film by a member of the cast. 

Clozentrophy. By F. Dennis Lynch. Arno 


response to films. 

A Critical History of British Cinema. By 
Roy Armes. Oxford U. Press 1978. 374 
pp. $17.50 (H). (Oxford, $20.95). 

Directory of Blacks in the Performing 
Arts. By Edward Mapp. Scarecrow 
Press 1978. 444 pp. $17.50 (H). 

The Disney Films. By Leonard Maltin. 
Popular Library 1978. 479 pp. $2.25 (P). 
An updated and abridged paperback of 
the 1973 edition. 

Federico Fellini: A Guide to References 
and Resources. By John C. Stubba with 
Constance Markey and Marc Lenzini. 
Hall 1978. 346 pp. $30.00 (H). 

The Fifty Worst Films of All Time. By 
Harry Medved and Randy Dreyfuss. 
Popular Library 1978. 288 pp. $6.95 (P). 
(Barrdawn, $6.95). 

Film Archetypes: Sisters, Mistresses, 
Mothers and Daughters. By Janice R. 
Welsch. Arno Press 1978. 371 pp. $22.00 
(H). 

The Film Industries. By Michael F. Mayer. 
Hastings House 1978. 230 pp. $11.50 
(H), $5.95 (P). A revised and enlarged 
edition of a study of the industry’s 
practices and legal problems. 

Film Is. By Stephen Dwoskin. Overlook 
Press 1978. 268 pp. $6.95 (P). (Penguin 
Books, (H) $17.95). A study of in- 
ternational independent cinema. 

The Films of Don Shebib. By Piers 
Handling. Canadian Film Institute 1978. 
148 pp. $5.95 (P). 

The Films of Leni Riefenstahl. By David B. 
Hinton. Scarecrow Press 1978. 162 pp. 
$7.00 (H). 

The Films of Shirley Maclaine. By Patricia 
Ehrens. Barnes 1978. 202 pp. $17.50 (H). 
(Burns & MacEachern, $23.00). 

The Filmgoer’s Companion. By Leslie 
Halliwell. Avon 1978. 825 pp. $7.95 (P). 
(General Publishing, $13.95 (H)). The 
latest volume of the book’s sixth 
edition. 

John Ford. By Peter Bogdanovich. U. of 
California Press 1978. 149 pp. $4.95 (P). 
Revised and enlarged edition. 

The Golden Age of “B” Movies. By Doug 


Sons, $22.50, $11.75). 

Gradients of Depth in the Cinema Image. 
By Charles Henry Harpole. Arno Press 
1978. 293 pp. $17.00 (H). A study of 
pictorial composition. 

Hollywood According to Hollywood. By 
Alex Barris. Barnes 1978. 212 pp. $17.50 
(H). (Burns & MacEachern, $22.00). How 
Hollywood sees itself in its own 
movies. 

Hollywood Character Actors. By James 
Robert Parish. Arlington 1978. 542 pp. 
$30.00 (H). (J.M. Dent & Sons, $36.75). 

The Hollywood Epic. By Foster Hirsch. 
Barnes 1978. 129 pp. $15.00 (H). (Burns 
& MacEachern, $19.95). The evolution 
of the genre from the silents to the ’70s. 

How to Break Into Motion Pictures, 
Television, Commercials and 
Modelling. By Nina _ Blanchard. 
Doubleday 1978. 240 pp. $8.95 (H). 
(Doubleday, $11.50). A career manual. 

“| Don’t Mind the Sex, It’s the Violence”: 
Film Censorship Explored. By Enid 
Wistrich. Merrimack/Boyars (99 Main 
St., Salem, NH 03078) 1978. 160 pp. 
$9.95 (H), 4.95 (P). Experiences of a 
British film censor. 

In Its Own Image: The Cinematic Vision of 
Hollywood. By Patrick Donald An- 
derson. Arno Press 1978. 365 pp. $18.00 
(H). 

It’s Not Enough to Be Hungarian. By 
Victor Varconi and Ed Honeck. Graphic 
Impressions (2695 Alcutt St., Denver, 
CO 80211) 1978. 192 pp. $8.95 (H). 
Memoirs of the character actor. 

The Jaws 2 Log. By Ray Loyd. Dell 1978. 
219 pp. $1.95 (P). (Dell International, 
$1.95). An illustrated account of the 
making of the movie. 

Deborah Kerr. by Eric Braun. St. Martin’s 
1978. 264 pp. $8.95 (H). A biography of 
the actress. 

L 136: Diary with Ingmar Bergman. By 
Wilgot Sjéman. Karoma_ Publishers 
(3133 Bolgos Circle, Ann Arbor, Ml 
48105) 1978. 243 pp. $9.95 (H), $4.50 (P). 

Richard Leiterman. By Alison Reid and 
P.M. Evanchuck. Canadian Film In- 


Richard Lester: A Guide to References 
and Resources. By Diane Rosenfeldt. 
Hall 1978. 152 pp. $15.00 (H). 

Emst Lubitsch: A Guide to References 
and Resources. By Robert L. Carringer 
and Barry Sabath. Hall 1978. 262 pp. 
$20.00 (H). 

The Lubitsch Touch. By Herman G. 
Weinberg. Dover 1978. 366 pp. $4.00 (P). 
(General Publishing, $4.75). New 
edition, revised and expanded of 
classical study. 

The Lutheran Milieu of the Films of 
Ingmar Bergman. By Richard Aloysius 
Blake. Arno Press 1978. 333 pp. $20.00 
(H). 

Magic Moments from the Movies. By Elwy 
Yost. Doubleday 1978. 246 pp. $8.95 (H). 
(Doubleday, $9.95). Recollections of 
favorite movies by the Canadian TV 
personality. 


Mank. By Richard Meryman. Morrow 
1978. 351 pp. $12.95 (H). (Gage 
Publishing, $16.95). Biography of 


Herman Mankiewicz. 

The Mobile Mise en Scéne. By Lutz 
Bacher. Arno Press 1978. 304 pp. $18.00 
(H). An analysis of long-take camera 
movement. 

Mommie Dearest. By Christina Crawford. 
Morrow 1978. 286 pp. $9.95 (H). (Gage, 
$12.95). Joan Crawford’s adopted 
daughter's bitter memoirs. 

Movie Stars, Real People, and Me. By 
Joshua Logan. Delacorte 1978. 368 pp. 
$9.95 (H). (Beaverbooks, $12.95). The 
director's memoirs of his Hollywood 
years. 

My Life with Elvis. By Becky Yancey and 
Cliff Linedecker. Warner 1978. 350 pp. 
$2.50 (P). Memoirs of Presley’s private 
secretary. 

National Lampoon’s Animal House. By 
Chris Miller. Two Continents 1978. 131 
pp. $2.95 (P). (McClelland, $4.95). 
Novelized screenplay of the film. 

No Bed of Roses. By Joan Fontaine. 
Morrow 1978. 319 pp. $9.95 (H). (Gage 
Publishing, $12.95). An autobiography. 


(cont'd) 
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Nostalgia Isn’t What It Used to Be. By 
Simone Signoret. Harper & Row 1978. 
403 pp. $12.95 (H). (Fitzhenry & 
Whiteside, $14.95). Memoirs of the 
French actress. 

Persistence of Vision: The Films of 
Robert Altman. By Neil Feineman. Arno 
Press 1978. 222 pp. $13.00 (H). 

Pictures Will Talk. By Kenneth L. Geist. 
Scribners 1978. 443 pp. $12.95 (H). (John 
Wiley & Sons, $15.95). The life and films 
of Joseph L. Mankiewicz. 

Popular Culture. By David Manning White 
and John Pendleton. Publisher’s Inc. 
1978. 360 pp. $11.95 (H), 6.95 (P). Essays 
on American cultural institutions, in- 
cluding cinema. 

Private Elvis. Diego Cortez, -editor. Two 
Continents 1978. 199 pp. $6.00 (P). A 
collection of photos of Presley as a Gl 
in Germany. 

Robert Altman: American Innovator. By 
Judith M. Kass. Popular Library 1978. 
282 pp. $2.25 (P). (Barrdawn, $2.25). 

Robert Flaherty: A Guide to References 
and Resources. By William T. Murphy. 
Hall 1978. 171 pp. $18.00 (H). 

Robert Mitchum on the Screen. By Alvin 
H. Marill. Barnes 1978. 246 pp. $19.95 
(H). (Burns & MacEachern, $26.50). 

Ken Russell: A Guide to References and 
Resources. By Diane Rosenfeldt. Hall 
1978. 140 pp. $14.00 (H). 

Salt of the Earth. By Michael Wilson. The 
Feminist Press 1978. 195 pp. $4.95 (P). 
New edition of the screenplay with 
commentary by Deborah Silverton 
Rosenfelt. 

John Schlesinger: A Guide to References 
and Resources. By Nancy J. Brooker. 
Hall 1978. 152 pp. $14.00 (H). 

Screen World 1978. By John Willis. Crown 
1978. 255 pp. $12.95 (H). (General 
Publishing, $17.50). A statistical and 
pictorial record of 1977 movies. 

The Screenwriter’s Handbook. By Con- 
stance Nash and Virginia Oakley. 
Harper & Row 1978. 149 pp. $9.95 (H), 
3.95 (P). (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $12.95 


(H), $4.95 (P). Professional advice on 
writing and selling scripts. 

Shoot-Em-Ups. By Les Adams and Buck 
Rainey. Arlington 1978. 633 pp. $30.00 
(H). (J.M. Dent & Sons, $38.95). A 
comprehensive reference guide to 
Westerns in the sound era. 

Stanley Kramer Film Maker. By Donald 
Spoto. Putnam 1978. 367 pp. $12.95 (H), 
$6.95 (P). (Longman, $16.95, $8.95) 

Ralph Steiner. By Joel Stewart Zuker. 
Arno Press 1978. 453 pp. $28.00 (H). A 
study of the filmmaker and_ still 
photographer. 

Josef von Sternberg: A Critical Study. By 
Herman G. Weinberg. Arno Press 1978. 
254 pp. $22.00 (H). Re-issue of an out-of- 
print classic. 

The Study of Film As An Art Form In 
American Secondary Schools. By 
Stuart Alan Selby. Arno Press 1978. 262 
pp. $16.00 (H). 

Theory and Practice of the ‘“Ciné- 
Roman”. By William F. Van Wert. Arno 
Press 1978. 382 pp. $24.00 (H). A study 
of the French film style. 

Travolta! By Michael Reeves. Jove 1978. 
272 pp. $1.95 (P). A biography of the 
performer, mostly in stills. 

Tough Guys and Gals of the Movies. By 
Edward Edelson. Doubleday 1978. 133 
pp. $5.95 (H). (Doubleday, $7.50). A 
survey for the youth trade. 

TV Movies 1979-80. By Leonard Maltin. 
NAL Signet 1978. 801 pp. $2.95 (P). 
(NAL, $2.95). Capsule reviews of 12,000 
films shown on television. 

The UFO Movie Quiz Book. By Jeff Rovin. 
Signet 1978. 165 p. $1.75 (P). (NAL, 
$1.75). 

Vincent Price: His Movies, His Plays, His 
Life. By Vincent Price. Doubleday 1978. 
117 pp. $5.95 (H). (Doubleday, $7.50). A 
biography for the youth trade. 


George L. George, an Academy Award 
winner, has for many years combined film 
directing and film book reviewing in 
France, Canada and the USA. 


FOR SALE: Streisand and 
Travolta movie material and 
16mm film trailers / spots. Free 
lists. Randy Emerian, 5824 
East Hamilton, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 93727. 


HOME MOVIES: You don't 
have to be a studio executive 
or a Hollywood “Big Wig” to 
enjoy full-length Hollywood 
productions at home. All you 
need is a movie projector or 
VIDEOTAPE recorder and our 
sales and rental catalogs of 
literally hundreds of films 
licensed for home use in Super 
8, 16mm or VIDEOTAPE 
(specify). Tunderbird Films, 
3501 Eaglerock, Los Angeles, 
California 90065. 


**RARE SOUNDTRACKS & 
SHOWS, Personalities, Opera, 
Symphonic, Big Bands, Jazz, 
Rock ‘n’ Roll, Books, Lots of 
nostalgia. 110 Page Catalog. 
$1.00 Domestic / $2.00 Over- 
seas. Serendipity Record Rari- 
ties, P.O. Box 261, Dept. A, 
Bogota, New Jersey 07603. 
Oversez -equests welcomed. 


FILMMAKERS: Unique inten- 
sive study program specializ- 
ing in aesthetics of directing, 
screenwriting, cinemato- 
graphy, producing. 8th year. 
Open to beginners, US / 
foreign. ATELIER, Box 70, 
Hoosick Falls, New York 
12090. 
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DE MA TANTE 


Competition No. 1 
By Luncheon Tom 


Cohperlion “ee aa to 
provide us with acronyms 
which precis their favorite—or 
for that matter least favorite— 
movie. e.g. Plump Individuals 
Reduced Hplesty ‘After Naval 
Ape fF sue Tri- 
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(continued from page 39) 


the percentage split and guarantees were 
reaching heights that films often could 
not earn, even those that did weren't 
compensating for losses on other films— 
something oldtimers took into account 
but computers don’t. The computers say 
“You got $22 million upfront in 1977 on 
Close Encounters, get more on Annie in 
1981.” Bleep. 

And while the increasing cost of the 
major stars and directors, who put Holly- 
wood through something of a free agent 
revolution in salaries, were driving the 
film companies’ cost of production 
higher, exhibitors detected something 
else. “It became a source of pride with the 
sales executives how much money they 
could get guaranteed upfront. It’s like can 
you top this?” said the exhibitor. 

What to do? The Justice Department 
hadn't brought a single action against 
signatory companies to the Paramount 
Consent decrees since they were entered 
in 1948. It only recently brought suit 
against 20th Century-Fox on another 
matter, which is a story in itself. And 
Congressmen need Hollywood for re- 
election, though tell that to Columbia 
Pictures. Besides, all the indications to 


theater owners were don’t get the 
government mixed up in the film 
business. 


About two years ago, Marvin Gold- 
man, a Washington D.C. exhibitor, was 
named unpaid president of the National 
Association of Theater Owners, or 
NATO (of all things), a trade group that 
Says it represents 8,000 theaters in the US 
(probably a high estimate). He noticed 
that Puerto Rico was_ proposing 
regulations that eliminated the unholy 
three—blind bidding, advances and 
guarantees—plus a lot more. “If Puerto 
Rico can do this, why can’t the states?” 
Goldman asked himself. 

NATO, at Goldman’s_ direction, 
drafted a model anti-blind bidding bill for 
introduction into state legislatures, where 
theater owners have more clout. Big, bad 
Hollywood is pullin’ money out of this 
hyar state, bankruptin’ our bank ac- 
counts and our morals without lettin’ us 
see before we leap. Weah out hyar forced 
to buy a pig in a poke, y’all hear? And 
we's keepin’ y’all in gravy at the 
statehouse, y’hear? It was a populist 
move Frank Capra would've loved. 

In 19 of 24 state capitols this past 
session, the bill died for one reason or 
another. In five, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Virginia, South Carolina and Ohio, it 
passed. And Ohio, which knocked out 
guarantees, hurt the worst, particularly 
since its many theaters combined deliver 


five percent of a film’s net to the 
distributors. 

The NATO idea was to achieve passage 
in enough small states or a few big ones to 
make it uneconomical to release a film 
without showing it to exhibitors first. The 
economic pressure rises from several 
sources, but the chief one is the high cost 
of national TV advertising at $150,000 
per prime time minute. That’s whipsawed 
against the multimillion dollar ad 
campaigns needed to support nationwide 
release of films on an increasingly larger 
scale. 

If the film companies can’t blind bid a 
film six months to a year in advance and 
be assured of recoupment by a given 
date, they know they’ve got a problem on 
their hands. The MPAA recently sued the 
governor of Ohio, charging that the new 


law violates the free speech and interstate 


commerce clauses of the Constitution, as 
well as the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust acts and the Copyright Act. 

NATO is moving to reintroduce the 
legislation in 21 states and possibly more 
next January, according to Goldman at 
NATO ’s annual convention in New York 
in October. Among the states will be 
Pennsylvania, New York, Florida, Texas, 
and Massachusetts, all states where it 
failed last session. But winning in any one 
could force MPAA companies to 
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reconsider their position. “All I want is to 
create a climate for negotiation by ac- 
commodation or pressure of the dollar,” 
Goldman said at NATO's convention. 
Valenti said he’d think it over, knowing 
that he has only till the next session starts 
up in the statehouses before it’s do or die. 

No one quite knows what major 
distributors are going to do about playing 
the anti-blind-bidding states. They can 
either try to rig up a nationwide release 
pattern using local spot advertising, 
which is costly and not terribly reassuring 
to film investors anxious to get the pig to 
market before it’s too old. Or they can 
readjust the industry’s modus operandi in 
a one-time changeover that would place 
the burden of getting a film done on 
schedule back on _ the _ filmmaker’s 
shoulders. 

That could mean producers might end 
up being very unhappy, particularly if 
once screened, a film that might have its 
entire cost-plus a year before it was made’ 
gets stares of disbelief from exhibitors and 
no money. But major distributors will 
still take in on the one hand what they 
don’t on the other. “You always need 
pictures,” said the anonymous exhibitor. 

To get one you want, you might be 
willing to do away with your father and 
move back in with Mom. Walking stick 
and all. 
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AUTUMN SONATA 

Directed by Ingmar Bergman. No 
writing credits. With Ingrid 
Bergman, Liv Ullman, Lena 
Hyman, Erland Josephson. 


“Bergman directs Bergman with 
interesting but pedestrian results.” 
Robe., Variety. 

“Passionate gloom haunted 
Bergman’s earlier works, but pro- 
fessional gloom is what is visible in 


MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 
Directed by Alan Parker. Written 
by Oliver Stone. With Brad Davis, 
Mike Kellin, John Hurt. 


“...The surprise here is dis- 
covering that a film of this type (is 
it a youth film?) can be this 
caringly crafted and considered. 
Which is also Express’ flaw, 
ironically. Never has squalor 
looked so luscious, wretchedness 
so appealing.” Stephen Saban, 
Soho Weekly News. 

“What we have here in fact is 
one of the ugliest sadomasochistic 
trips, with heavy homosexual 
overtones, that our thoroughly 
nasty movie age has yet 
produced.” Richard Schickel, 
Time. 

“The biggest bonus at this year’s 
Cannes Film Festival, is Midnight 
Express, an exquisite, emotional 
roller-coaster that emerges as a 
hymn to human survival.” George 
Anthony, Toronto Sun. 
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Autumn Sonata.” 
Time. 

“One of Bergman's most access- 
ible dramas.” Gene Shalit, WNBC- 
TV. 

“If you're open to the experience 
that Bergman means to provide, 
you may leave the film muttering a 
wrung-out “Whew!” followed 
quickly by an _ appreciative 


“Wow!” Richard Corliss, New 
Times. 
DAYS OF HEAVEN 


Written and directed by Terrence 
Malick. Photography by Nestor 
Almendros. With Richard Gere, 
Brooke Adams, Linda Manz, Sam 
Shepard. 


“Some people may feel that the 
movie's formidable style conceals a 
very flimsy content. They need to 
look more closely. Malick’s tech- 
nical innovations are designed to 
get at the truth, to help us see.” 


Stephen Farber, New West 
magazine. 

“Rather than enriching _ its 
materials, the grandiose visual 


texture of Days of Heaven has a 
way of impoverishing them, or at 
least revealing their simplistic 


quality.” Joy Gould Boyum, Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE BIG FIX 
Directed by Jeremy Paul Kagan. 
Written by Roger L. Simon from 
his novel. With Richard Dreyfuss, 
Susan Anspach, John Lithgow, F. 
Murray Abraham. 


“With Hollywood very quietly 
exploding with thrillers for the 
Christmas season, The Big Fix 
figures as one of the best, and 
Moses Wine as one of the more 
memorable sleuths.” Hege., 
Variety. 

“The Big Fix looks awful, and 
the greasy-looking photography is 
only typical of the sloppiness of 
the whole film. . . . In a word, the 
movie is a botch. If it’s a hit, only 
Dreyfuss’s extraordinary audience 
rapport could account for it.” 
David Denby, New York 
Magazine. 

“In the end, what director and 
actor create is a subtly satirical yet 
never vicious tone that has a 
delicacy not often found in 
American films. They can mock 
the excesses of a radicalism past 
while retaining a decent respect for 


“Days of Heaven is a dramat- 
ically moving and_ technically 
breathtaking American art film, 
one of the great cinematic 
achievements of the last decade.” 
Hege., Variety. 

“I found its drama deficient, and 
its psychology obscure; never- 
theless, much of it was a feast for 
the eyes.” Andrew Sarris, Village 
Voice. 


A WEDDING 
Produced and directed by Robert 
Altman. Written by John Con- 
sidine, Patricia Resnick, Allan 
Nicholls and Altman. With Carol 
Burnett, Paul Dooley, Amy 
Stryker, Howard Duff, Nina Van 
Pallandt, Vittorio Gassman, et al. 


“Robert Altman films a wedding 
with forty-eight forgettable 
characters. Even Altman fans will 
be disappointed.” Hege., Variety. 

“A Wedding is so outrageous, 
irreverent, off the wall and shot 
from the hip that some plain folk 
out there in the hinterlands are 
sure to hate it, though Altman 
addicts—especially those who 
have grown accustomed to the 
master’s ebullient excesses—ought 
to have a field day.” Bruce 
Williamson, Playboy. 

“The people in A Wedding are 
capable of bursting their schematic 
bounds, of bounding into way- 
ward life and, in an odd way, 
undercutting the director's un- 
derlying message of disapproval. 


critic.” Richard Schickel, Time. 


we're supposed to see that because 


heartlessness might be funny if it 
were stylized. But it isn’t—it’s just 
soggy and unconvincing.” Pauline 
Kael, New Yorker. 


its just social criticisms and 
youthful idealism.” Richard 
Schickel, Time. 

“The Big Fix is an amiable jaunt 
through disaffected times. It 
advances little, risks less.” Tom 
Allen, Village Voice. 


BLOODBROTHERS 
Directed by Robert Mulligan. 
Written by Walter Newman, based 
on the novel by Richard Price. 
With Paul Sorvino, Tony Lo 
Bianco, Richard Gere, Lelia 
Goldoni. 


“Excellent cast in uneven family 
melodrama. Iffy outlook. 
. . . While flawed, Bloodbrothers 
still represents a mostly intelligent 
bit of filmmaking in a season 
dominated by lighter, more en- 
tertaining fare.” Poll., Variety. 
“Remember the juicy emotional 
experiences of yesteryear? In this 
respect, too, Bloodbrothers is a 
throwback and a welcome one.” 
Andrew Sarris, Village Voice. 
“The roaring obscenities and 
sweaty neighborhood claustro- 
phobia may remind some viewers 
of Martin Scorsese’s great little 
film Mean Streets, but this is a 
Mean Streets without poetic vision 
and psychological depth.” David 
Denby, New York Magazine. 
“What is intended to be operatic 
comes out overblown and, at 
times, overacted.” Frank Rich, 
Time. 


In the end, Altman the observant 
artist manages to subvert Altman 
the highly conventional social 


“Here most of the 48 people are 
reduced to their eccentricities, and 


they’re American’ mercenaries 
that’s all there is to them. Their 


Susan Schenker is a freelance story 
analyst for major motion picture 
companies and a freelance writer 
living in New York. 
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liberation. GIRLFRIENDS is a delight in itself, and it is 

a splendid debut for a most gifted and promising young director.” 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


“GIRLFRIENDS... a movie so full of life and love and feeling, 
you're bound to take some of it home with you.” 


David Sheehan 
CBS-TV / NBC-TV 
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the popular contemporary Chinese attitude 


feature film to toward Chinese achievement, of the nation’s 
daring in ideas, and of its heritage of percep- 
come out of the eats Sen 
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Peoples Republic 
. “‘A milestone in cultural relations between 
of China. the United States and China!” 


—Lawrence Van Gelder 
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